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“Autograph, please?” It seems like a logical request when you own Sheaffer’s 
new Snorkel Pen. There’s a comfortable feeling of confidence, prestige and 
importance that goes with this pen. 

Words and ideas seem to flow more freely from the smooth-gliding point. You 
write without work and without worry because Sheaffer’s 14K gold point is 
fitted to your handwriting style. 

No need to pamper this pen. Sheaffer’s new Snorkel Pen is built to take far 
more punishment than you'll ever give it. Even filling is fun. Only the tube 
reaches out to drink the ink. No mess, no muss, and no wash-up ever. 

Sheaffer’s new Snorkel Pen for you? Of course .. . and you couldn’t find a 
better use for your Christmas money. 


























Sheaffer Snorkel Pens from $8.75. Other modern Sheaffer Pens from just $3.75. 


Remember, Sheaffer is sponsoring the 4 t A - F & 
famed Scholastic Writing Awards. Be sure 
to enter this creative writing competition WHITE DOT /\ OF DISTINCTION 


that offers cash prizes as well as new 
Sheaffer Snorkel Pens for the winners. 








W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, IOWA, U.S. A. 
IN CANADA: GODERICH, ONT. ¢ IN AUSTRALIA: MELBOURNE ¢ IN GREAT BRITAIN: LO 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


The woman on our cover is an inhabitant of 
the island of Sumatra, in the Republic of Indo- 
nesia, where large oil refineries convert the 
petroleum wealth of the country into exportable 
products. Each day she paddles her boat to the 
refineries, where large numbers of workers are 
employed, and at noon hawks the ripe fruits 
to her hungry customers. 

The sprawling island republic, which stretches 
along the Equator for more than 3,000 miles, 
is plagued by many problems (see article, pp. 
9-10), but there is no problem of soil fertility. 
The Indonesian earth is incredibly fertile. The- 
land is a lazy farmer's paradise. Almost every- 
thing planted grows to lush ripeness. As one 
American agricultural expert remarked: “All 
one needs to do in this country is to throw out 
the seed and stand back.” 
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A NEW CEREAL—Starting in this issue 


HARRIET- A HEROIN 


AT LAST 


or “They Laughed Until They Saw Her Pan 
(of oatmeal)”’ 


. arriet was a Beautiful Girl. But dreadfully dumb. 
(About breakfast, that is.) Her motto was: Be Help- 
less in the Kitchen. It helps. Losing shut-eye to cook 

<=“ some Breakfast is a Bore. 


Then came the Revolution. Suddenly Harriet wasn’t Dumb 
any more. She discovered Something Wonderful had happened 
to Quick Quaker Oats. She grabbed a Pan the next morning. 
(Her Family gasped in Astohishment.) With the skill of a 
juggler Harriet these new tissue-thin Quick Oat Flakes 
into boiling water. Gave them a Stir. And in just Moments her 
oatmeal was Compl]ftely Cooked. In only 50 to 60 seconds! 


“Behold— Instant Oatmeal,” she Exclaimed. Smoother oat- 
meal. Creamier. With the same Full Flavor—the same Boun- 
tiful nourishment—of oatmeal that used to take Hours 
of Cooking. 


So Harriet was the Heroine of the Household. And not only 
was she Beautiful . . . she was also Slim. She was Hep to the 
fact that a good hot Oatmeal Breakfast is High in Protein. 
Keeps you Fit—not Fat. Helps keep the Waist Wispy. 


Why don’t You, Too, be a Heroine at your House? All you 
need is New Quick Quaker or Mother’s Oats! 


Look for the Yellow Ribbon 
onthe Label DY 


VAKER 
OATS 


America’s most Popular Cereal ... Hot or Cold 


Mother's Oats and Quaker Oats 
are exactly the same 
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How to make your 
) pictures talk. 


Making pictures that talk doesn’t depend on _new platter; the star of the school play when 
how fancy your camera is. Mostly, it depends _ she’s striking a dramatic pose; the class come- 
on the way you use it. dian in the midst of a punch line; the crowd at 


With any camera loaded with good film (sure, the picnic when they’re eating or singing or 
we're prejudiced; we think Kodak film is pretty Playing ball. 
good), you can make pictures that talk excit- What you have to avoid is obvious—posed 
ingly about doings at school or at home, about _ pictures. They hardly ever talk. 
your hobbies, your trips, your friends—about 


By the way, “talking” pictures are prize 
everything you like. d - Pe, . 


winners. And competition for the 1955 National 

The trick is simple. Snap your pictures when High School Photographic Awards is now open. 
people are doing things typical of themselves. $5,000 in awards. Like a rules folder? The cou- 
Get Dave the disc hound when he’s spinning a _— pon below will bring it. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Brownie Hawkeye Camera 
$6.95. ... The world’s most 
popular camera makes excel- 
lent ‘“‘talking’’ pictures in 
black and white or color. 
Flasholder, $4. 











Eastman Kodak Company, Room 802, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Please send me (free, of course) a rules folder for the 
National High School Photographic Awards. 
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Address 











Prices include| City 
federal tax 
and are subject 
to change with- | Zone State 
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. . and that’s what we mean! This let- 


ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


On Revamping the United Nations 


Dear Editor: 

I consider the United Nations’ sur- 
viving ten years somewhat amazing. 
The atom, that tremendous potential of 
energy, has been unveiled before the 
world. Fierce enemies of our country 
have become our staunch friends, and 
former allies are now unfriendly. 

Yet through all this, the United Na- 
tions has carried on, intervening in dis- 
putes for law and order, settling dis- 
agreements by arbitration, and building 
a general feeling of unity in the world. 
Now, at its tenth birthday, its charter 
is going to be revised for even better 
service to the world. 

Considering these things, it is dif- 
ficult to understand how such a feeling 
of hostility toward the U.N. has devel- 
oped in this country and others. Part 
of the reason lies in unfavorable prop- 
aganda . . .; but most of it lies in the 
unthinking attitude of the public... . 

Each citizen should just stop for a 
moment and try to imagine the present- 
day world without a United Nations. 
Then I am certain even the prejudiced 
minority will be more patient. . . . 

Daniel Shively 
J. P. McCaskey H. S. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 

The topic of the United Nations was 
discussed in Sociology class. Your 
article was read to the class. I am of 
the opinion that if Russia were thrown 
out of the U.N., everyone, including the 
United States, would be better off. I 
am sure it would become a closer knit 
organization than it is now. 

Many people say that we could not 
watch the Russians if they were not in 
it. Well, we know. what they are up to 
anyway and so why should we let them 
tuin the United Nations, which we 
need so badly in these times of distress? 
If it was united as one group, I’m sure 
we would not have to fear Russia and 
the countries under her. Instead, she 
would fear us... . 

Thomas Hoban 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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WHAT’S IN THIS ISSUE 


| Larry Kulp had a tough decision to make. 


A scout for the New York Giants-was of- 
fering him a chance on a farm team. Bid- 
ding against the scout was a career in 
science. Meet Dr. Kulp in Interview of the 
Week: “First Baseman in Science”—p. 6 

One thing on which nearly all Congressmen of both 

parties agree—they can’t live on their salaries and 

allowances. The cost of staying in office is high, 

and a Congressman has heavy expenses that are a 

part of his job. But nearly all Congressmen also 

agree that they run a risk in voting themselves a 

raise. Should Congressmen get higher salaries? See 

“Forum Topic of the Week”—p. 7 








Indonesia has been called Asia’s prize headache. 
The infant republic is being eyed greedily by the 
Communists. For she is a nation in turmoil—torn 
by civil strife, beset by bandits—and the victim 
of poverty and laziness. What lies ahead? See 
“Indonesia—Problem Paradise”—p. 9. 





There is no mention of the Cabinet in 
the Constitution. But it has become an 
important part of our Executive machin- 
ery. How did it start? What is its jobP See 
“History Behind the Headlines”—p. 11 
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The pushbutton factory is here, run by elec-. 
tric “brains” and mechanical “hands.” Fewer 
and fewer workers are being used. Even- 
tually even button pushers may be practi- 
cally jobless. How will this affect our econ- 
omy? Demand for workers? What about 
workers displaced? See “Automation”—p. 19 





Quizzes are fun. This one is a romp from go 
to stop. No jackpot question. All count one 
point. See “Semester Review Test”—p. 15. 





Saturday Review 
“IBM. Good Morning.” 


Here is a story to leave you chuckling. 
The plot? Father and Uncle Leon do an 
act on the amateur night program. What 
happened? See “Big Moment”—p. 21 





PLUS: Say What You Please, p. 5; Understanding the News, p. 12; Sports, 
p. 22; Boy dates Girl, p. 24; Crossword Puzzle, p. 29; Following the 
Films, p. 30; Laughs, p. 31. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Would you give up a career in pro baseball 


for one in science? Dr. J. Lawrence Kulp did 


First Baseman in Science 


HE former baseball player watched the game intently. 

He liked the way the first baseman handled himself— 
clean and swift. He consulted a slip of paper: “Kulp—bats 
.400—smart, fast.” Right after the game, the old baseball 
player, a scout for the New York Giants, offered Larry Kulp 
a chance on a Giants’ farm team, first step toward the big 
leagues. 

At 18, Larry Kulp had a hard time making up his mind. 
He loved baseball, but he was doing very well in chemistry 
at New Jersey's Drew University. Should he take the chance 
at a career in the big leagues? What if he didn’t make it? 
Then he’d be too old to start another career. 

“There was great agony in my soul,” he recalls, but he 


turned the old scout down and went on with his chemistry. 


Today, at 33, Dr. J. Lawrence Kulp is associate professor of 
geochemistry at Columbia University and director of his own 
laboratory. 


“Trying to Find Out What Makes the World Go” 


“I'm not sorry now that I picked science over baseball,” 
Dr. Kulp told us in his laboratory at Palisades, N. Y. There 
Dr. Kulp and his assistants are trying to determine the origin 
of the oceans, the age of the earth, and many other secrets 
of nature. 

Dr. Kulp is a geochemist, a scientist who applies the tech- 
niques of chemistry to solving problems in geology, which 
is the science of the earth. To do this, Dr. Kulp built a 
geochemical laboratory, one of the few of its kind. Last 
month it was opened for the first time. 

Still moving around like a lithe first baseman, Dr. Kulp 
showed us around the laboratory. 

In one room was a huge box, built like a bank safe with 
one-foot-thick lead walls. Inside the box were Geiger counters 
that detect dying and splitting atoms. Dr. Kulp uses these 
instruments for finding out the age of pieces of wood, old 
documents, bones, and even the skin of an elephant found 
frozen in the ice in Siberia. 

The age of things is very important. Scientists want to 
know when man first came to North America, when the 
Bible was written, when the Trojan wars took place, and 
when the last ice age left our continent. 


2% 24 2% QUOTE OF THE WEEK 4% X% & 


Start where you are with what you have; make something 
of it; never be satisfied.—George Washington Carver 













Photo by Warman, Columbia University 


“That’s part of science,” Dr. Kulp said, his eyes shining 
with adventure, “trying to find out what makes the world 
go. Some scientists make better airplanes and better radios, 
but just give me the excitement of trying to find out what 
Mother Nature is hiding in her cupboard.” 

Dr. Kulp got on that hunt at Drew University, Wheaton 
College, and Ohio State University, where he received his 
Master of Science degree. Then he went to Princeton Uni- 
versity to study more chemistry. There he heard some in, 
spiring lectures on geology. He made up his mind to find 
out what chemistry could do for geology. 

Meanwhile World War II came and Dr. Kulp went to 
work on the atom bomb. After the war, he got started in 
geology. He went to North Carolina to work with the United 
States Geological Survey, trying to map areas where one 
could find mica—the mineral that’s clear as glass. Then he 
went to Santa Rita, N. M., which has the world’s largest 
deposit of copper. Using chemistry, he showed the mining 
engineers where they could find even more copper. 

Then, at Columbia University, Dr. Kulp puzzled over the 
origin of the oceans. Chemistry gave him part of the answer 
—all the water was squeezed out of the cold rocks! That hap- 
pened a couple of billion years ago. 

After a few such discoveries, the university told Dr. Kulp 
to go ahead and build his own laboratory. 


“If | Were a Millionaire and Didn‘t Have to Work” 


“I don’t get a chance to play baseball any more,” Dr. Kulp 
said rather wistfully. “Maybe I will when my four youngsters 
are grown. But I get a game of tennis in once in a while. 
Don’t get me wrong, there’s nothing I'd rather be doing than 
science. I get the biggest kick out of it. If I were a millionaire 
and didn’t have to work, I'd be doing just what I’m doing 
now.” 

Dr. Kulp was happy to recommend a career in science for 
any bright boy or girl. “It’s wide open,” he said, “we have 
requests for more good geochemists than we can supply 
Anybody well trained can go to the top fast. Why, look at 
all the people who are running businesses today. More and 
more of them are scientists.” 

Dr. Kulp emphasized the importance of taking high school 
chemistry, biology, physics, and especially mathematics for 
anyone going into science. He said too many boys and girl 
are going into college with little knowledge of these sub 
jects. Becatise of this, he warned, America may be left 
behind in the race for scientific information. —Eart UBEL 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





More Pay for 


Congressmen? 


A pro and con discussion: 


Should Congressmen get higher salaries? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Under the Constitution, Congress writes its own paycheck. 
Offhand, that would seem to have been very foolish of the 
Founding Fathers. 

Actually, it was a shrewd move. The Fathers knew that 
if Congressmen began putting too high a price on their 
services, the voters would take care of them at the polls. 
Congress has been usually the last branch of the Govern- 
ment to get a pay raise out of Congress. 

The First Congress voted itself $6 a day. A cry went up 
that this outrageous wage enabled Congressmen “to support 
a theatre and to drink fine wines.” 

In 1816, when Congress tried to give itself an annual 
salary of $1,500, the protest was so loud that Congress re- 
pealed the legislation the next year and instead raised its 
wage to $8 a day. Finally in 1855 it voted an annual salary 
of $3,000. This was raised to $5,000 in 1865, to $7,500 in 
1907, to $10,000 in 1925. 


The Wage Today 


In 1946, Congress increased the basic pay for Senators 
and Representatives to $12,500, with another $2,500 as an 
expense allowance. That is the pay today. But $3,000 is de- 
ductible for income tax purposes as “living expenses in 
Washington.” 

These are the “fringe” benefits a Congressman gets: 

Travel allowance—20 cents a mile for one round trip each 
session between Washington and a member’s home. 

Medical—rooms at Army or Navy hospitals at $17 a day, 
and free medical care at all times. 

Insurance—a free policy for $12,500. 

Pensions—after six years of service, a member may par- 
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Talburt in Washington Datly News 
. . Will more pay give us better lawmakers? 


Gift of Roses . 
ticipate in a pension plan which costs 6 per cent of the 
$15,000 salary and pays off at age 62 in amounts from 
$2,250 to $11,250 a year, depending on service. 

In addition, all Congressmen get free office space in 
Washington and back home. The Government also provides 
clerk hire. 

Can’t Live on Their Salaries 


To the average citizen, it would seem that Congressmen 
are pretty well taken care of. But if there is one thing on 
which almost all members of Congress of both parties are 
united, it is that they can’t live on their salaries and allow- 
ances. They are also agreed that they run a risk in voting 
themselves a raise. 

In recent years, several Congressmen have resigned to 
take jobs in private business, and many more have decided 
not to seek re-election. When Rep. Ed Gosset of Texas re- 
signed in 1952, he said, “It has become absolutely impos- 
sible for a man to do his full duty as a Congressman and to 
do his full duty to his family.” 

In the Eighty-fourth Congress, new bills. for salary in- 
creases raise again the old debate on—“Should Congressmen 
Get Higher Salaries?” These are the arguments for and 
against. 


For all this, the American people 





YES! 


1. Congressmen are not getting the 
rate for the job. 


Members of Congress have a big job. 
They must pass on a budget of about 
$64,000,000,000, scrutinize operations 
global in extent, frame taxes. 

Being a Congressman is no longer a 


part-time job. In the 1930s, Congress 
was in session an average of 198 days a 
year. During the 1940s it was in session 
an average of 333 days a year. And over 
the past four years, it has averaged 279 
days. Many of the committee assign- 
ments require the most expert knowl- 
edge. And with the United States in a 
position of world leadership, legislators 
of broad experience are needed. 


offer a salary less than « big corporation 
pays second-rate executives. 


2. A Congressman has_ unusually 
heavy expenses that are a part of his 
job. 

Most Congressmen have to maintain 
two homes, A survey by the New York 
Times two years ago showed that the 


average Senator must budget $3,440, 
and the average Representative $1,900 
a year for his “home back home.” For 
their Washington homes they pay on 
the average of $2,700 and $2,300, re- 
spectively. 

Most Congressmen feel they must go 
home at least three or four times during 
the session to sound out local opinion 
and mend their political fences. Some 
of those who live a thousand miles away 
go home once a month. Those living 
within a few hundred miles of Wash- 
ington go home every week end. 

Campaigning costs money. A Senator 
must spend anywhere from $5,000 to 
$10,000—and much more if he can find 
it and afford it—on his own campaign. 
A Representative may get off somewhat 
more easily, but he has to stand for 
office three times to the Senator’s one. 
And if there are primary campaigns to 
fight, the expense may well be doubled. 
Many Congressmen have to budget 
about $2,000 to $2,500 a year under 
the item—“Staying in Office.” 

Then there is the constant drain of 
contributions for the party chest, the 
$100- and $10-a-plate dinners, and what 
not. The stream of big-and-medium-wig 
constituents who have to be taken to 
lunch in the Senate or House dining 
room is never-ending. 

These political expenses produce an 
average deficit of $3,200 a year. 


3. In order to make ends meet, many 
Congressmen have to neglect their official 
duties. 


Congressmen who have no business 
tie-ups rely more and more on writing, 
lecturing, and radio and television ap- 
pearances for extra money. Alben Bark- 
ley has-related how during the illness of 
his first wife, the nurses’ fees exceeded 
his Senatorial salary. He said: “I used to 
leave my office at 5 p.m., catch a plane 
to some city and make a night lecture 
to get a few hundred dollars, . . . I had 
to do it so we could live. But I would 
have been a better Congressman if I 
hadn’t had to do it.” 

And Senator Hubert Humphrey has 
said that every trip home costs him 
from $200 to $250. “Every time I go I 
have to scrounge the countryside like 
the Russian army, making speeches and 
lectures along the way. I simply can’t 
afford it out of my salary.” 


4. The temptation to corruption is po- 
tentially greater with a Congressman 
who is constantly in debt. 


Within the past five years three Con- 
gressmen have been indicted and con- 
victed for fraudulent practices—padding 
their office payrolls, taking kick-backs 
from their staffs, soliciting campaign 
funds from them. In all these cases, the 
amounts involved were almost trifling. 

While the pressure for money seldom 


leads to outright corruption, it may lead 
to questionable practices. And it is a 
matter of record that some legislators 
have peddled their influence. 

Wealth should not be a prerequisite 
for a legislator. Some of the most dis- 
tinguished Senators in our history have 
been relatively poor men—Norris of 
Nebraska and “Fighting Bob” La Fol- 
lette of Wisconsin, to name two. 

With Government becoming increas- 
ingly complicated, the way should be 
eased, and not made more difficult, for 
men of extraordinary talents but little 
money to go into politics. Otherwise 
only those who can afford to be Con- 
gressmen—or those with no qualifica- 
tions whatsoever—will run for office. 

And the cost of a $10,000 raise—to 
a salary of $25,000—would be only 
$6,330,000. That would be negligible 
in a budget of $64,000,000,000. 


NO! 


1. The comparison between Congres- 
sional salaries and those paid executives 
in industry and business is not valid. 


In private industry, men are advanced 
because of their abilities and are paid 
accordingly. A bad manager does not 
receive the same position and pay as a 
good one. But all Senators—good, bad or 
indifferent—are paid the same. Ideally, 
a good Senator should get more than 
the highest-paid corporation president 
because his responsibilities are far 
greater. A bad one deserves nothing. 
Obviously, this is impossible. 

The fact is that men seek high public 
office for reasons besides money—posi- 
tion, honor, influence, the desire to do 
good, to wield power, to be in the lime- 
light. And in these they find the reward 
that more than compensates for a com- 
paratively modest salary. 

Some of the Senators who served on 
the Hoover Commission to study gov- 
ernment salaries said frankly that a 
monetary value could not be set on the 
making of laws. 

s 

2. Actually many Congressmen man- 
age very well through their outside 
sources of income. 


The- New York Times survey found 
that about three fourths of our Con- 
gressmen make up their deficit through 
outside income derived from invest- 
ments or through a continued interest in 
their former business or profession. 

Many of these investments are small. 
But Congressmen usually have connec- 
tions in the world of business and 
finance who inform them where they 
can invest profitably and safely. There 
is nothing wrong in this. 

As for those who still retain an inter- 
est in their former businesses, many of 





these are lawyers. Most of them do little 
more than keep their names on the let- 
terheads of their old firms. This is worth 
money to the firm in added prestige, 
and the Congressman does not in any 
way neglect his official duties. In the 
same way, businessmen and large-scale 
farmers continue to draw profits from 
their holdings, without necessarily de- 
voting much time to them. 


3. The cost of campaigning tends to 
be exaggerated. 


In most of the Southern and some 
border states, Democratic officeholders 
are so firmly entrenched in safe districts 
that they have no opposition in the fall 
campaigns. At times, they have primary 
fights, but usually not very expensive 
ones. The same is true of many Repub- 
lican districts and states in New Eng- 
land and the Middle West. 

Most of the costly campaigns are in 
the urban areas and populous industrial 
states where the two-party system is 
vigorous. And here there are well- 
financed machines and large donors who 
take care of most of the costs—especially 
if the party candidate is victorious. 


4. A few thousand dollars more a 
year would not abolish the temptation 
to corruption. 


In every case where there has been 
corruption, the root of the evil is not 
money but character. A man of char- 
acter who cannot pay his bills on his 
Congressman’s salary gets out of politics. 
He does not peddle his vote, or make 
phone calls to Federal agencies to se- 
cure favors for a client. 

A Congressman who will sell his vote 
when he is getting a $15,000 a year 
salary, will continue to sell it if he gets 
$25,000. The very fewness of the cases 
of corruption of Congressmen in recent 
years attests to the fact that a low salary 
does not impair the integrity of devoted 
public servants. 

If temperament and interest lead men 
to go into politics, those qualities will 
operate no matter what the salary is. 
It is highly unlikely that university pro- 
fessors, for example, are kept from going 
into politics because of the salary scale. 
For most of them are having an even 
harder time making ends meet on their 
professors’ salaries. 

It is equally unlikely that business 
executives earning $50,000 to $100,000 
a year could be persuaded to run for 
office if the pay of a Congressman were 
raised to $25,000 a year. They would 
still count it too much of a sacrifice. 

As a matter of fact, the Congressman 
who manages to survive through six 
years so that he is eligible for a pension 
has a very attractive prospect. The pen- 
sion system is far more generous than 
most of those in private business or the 
professions. 
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Asia’s infant republic is menaced by communism, poverty, and civil strife 


Coe? 


OT all is well in far-off Indonesia. 

The pessimists say the situation is 

seriously critical. The optimists say it is 
critically serious. 

At this distance, it is difficult to judge 
precisely. Dispatches from Indonesia 
are infrequent and scant, and too often 
contradictory. This new nation, lying 
off the main-traveled routes, is one of 
the least reported countries. 

The free world might be able to 
shrug off a political crisis in, say, Ethi- 
opia or Ecuador. But a crisis in Indo- 
nesia is a crisis of major proportions. 
For Indonesia is the sixth largest na- 
tion in the world (surpassed in popula- 
tion only by China, India, Russia, the 
United States, and Japan)! 

By either standard—economic or stra- 
tegic—Indonesia is just about the No. 1 
prize in Southeast Asia. 

Economically, Indonesia is a fabu- 
lously rich storehouse of vital mineral 
resources—rubber, tin, and oil. Strategi- 
cally, Indonesia lies athwart the free 
world’s global lifeline between the In- 
dian and Pacific oceans. 

In fact, Indonesia is the key to the 
control of all Southeast Asia. 

But Indonesia today, five years after 
attaining independence, is a nation 
plagued with perplexing problems—po- 
litical, economic, and social: 

A strongly entrenched Communist 
movement is trying to steal the country 
from within. The Reds are busily “soft- 
ening up” Indonesia for the fall. Their 
strategy has been described as “getting 





REPUBLIC OF INDONESIA 


Problem Paradise 


into everything.” They are “helping” 
the government, “helping” the trade 
unions, “helping” the farmers—with the 
intention of eventually helping them- 
selves to the whole works. 

Economically, the country is be- 
devilled by lagging exports, rising prices 
at home (inflation), and a growing 
budget deficit. 

An odd mixture of religious fanatics, 
bandits, guerrillas, and army deserters 
are in open rebellion against the gov- 
ernment. 

The government now in office is re- 
ported to be weak, inexperienced, and 
indecisive. Since a national election 
(the first in Indonesia’s history) is to 
be held in the summer of 1955, the 
inclination of the present government 
is to delay decisions, put off everything 
possible. It has been called “a govern- 
ment by postponement.” 

An Indonesian minister, upon leav- 
ing a cabinet meeting, told reporters: 
“There is no news—nothing new has 
been postponed today.” 

Such, then, is Indonesia—the “over- 
view.” Now for Indonesia—the “close- 
up”: What kind of country is it? What 
are its people like? What is their his- 
tory? How do they earn a living? Why 
the civil strife among them? And, final- 
ly, what are their politics and interna- 
tional relations? 


The Land 


Indonesia is one of the most split up 
nations in the world. It consists of a 





chain of over 3,000 islands—“a string 
of pearls”—extending along the Equator 
for more than 3,000 miles from the 
Indian Ocean to the Pacific (see map). 
The total area of Indonesia is about 
one-fourth that of the continental 
United States. 

Nearly two-thirds of the 81,000,000 
Indonesians live on Java. The island 
(smaller than Florida) teems with a 
thousand people per square mile. The 
government is pushing a program to 
move some of the people to sparsely 
settled islands, of which there are many. 
But land-hungry as the Javanese are, 
they prefer to stay in crowded Java. 

The climate is equatorial. The yearly 
average temperature is about 80 de- 
grees. Indonesia has no winter, spring, 
summer, or fall—only wet and dry sea- 
sons. 

In most sections the soil is incredibly 
fertile. It is a lazy farmer’s paradise. 
Almost anything planted grows—and 
grows fast. “All one needs to do in this 
country,” according to an American 
agricultural expert, “is to throw out the 
seed and stand back.” 


The People 


The most important “natural re- 
source” of any nation is its people. 
What are the Indonesians like? Most of 
them are a short, brown-skinned, attrac- 
tive people. They are intelligent, alert. 
artistic, freedom-loving. 

Their way of life’ is leisurely—per- 
haps too leisurely by Western stand- 
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ards. “What the Indonesians need 
most,” commented a visiting European 
economist, “is more callouses on their 
hands.” 

Nine-tenths of the Indonesians are 
Moslems. At the time the country be- 
came independent, only five people in 
a hundred were able to read and write. 
In five years, more than 10,000,000 
people have become literate through 
the government’s mass education pro- 
gram. 

But there is still an acute shortage 
of teachers, books, and schools. And 
there is a great lack of men with pro- 
fessional skills. In all Indonesia, there 
are only 18 native-born engineers and 
one geologist! 


Ancient History 


Indonesia, according to scientists, is 
one of the oldest centers of human life. 
The “Java Man” lived there 300,000 
years ago. 

The ancestors of present-day Indo- 
nesians, however, probably came from 
Malaya and other parts of Asia. They 
were superb seamen and_ shrewd 
traders. Their language was adopted 
throughout the islands. Most Indone- 
sians today understand the Malay 
tongue, although many languages are 
spoken in Indonesia. (The government 
is trying to establish Bahasi Indonesia 
as a common tongue for the whole na- 
tion. It is based on Malay.) 

About the time of Christ’s birth, 
Hindu settlers from India arrived to 
spread their religion among the island- 
ers. The great Moslem tide reached In- 
donesia in the 13th eentury. The Mos- 
lem faith soon became dominant. 

The abundance of spices on the 
islands attracted Portuguese traders in 
the 16th century. But the Portuguese 
were ousted by the Dutch in 1591. For 
more than three centuries thereafter the 
East Indies (as Indonesia was then 
called) was dominated by the Dutch. 


Recent History 


Merdeka (“freedom”) has long been 
a popular word with the Indonesians. 
But it took a war to bring them free- 
dom from the 300-year rule of the 
Dutch. 

During World War II, Japan over- 
ran Southeast Asia and drove the Dutch 
out of Indonesia. After the surrender 
of the Japanese, the Dutch wanted the 
islands back. But the Indonesians pro- 
claimed their independence. 

Four years of intermittent warfare 
followed between the Netherlands and 
Indonesia. Twice the U.N. Security 
Council intervened to halt hostilities, 
before a peaceful settlement was 
reached. 

The Netherlands recognized the in- 
dependence of Indonesia on December 
27, 1949. On August 15, 1950, the Re- 
public of Indonesia was proclaimed. 








United ss photo 
Soekarno led revolt that ousted 
the Dutch and established independence. 


Pres. 


On September 29, 1950, Indonesia, 
by unanimous vote of the General As- 
sembly, became the 60th—and newest 
—member of the United Nations. 


Civil Strife 

Today, guerrilla groups are still ac- 
tive in widespread sections of Indo- 
nesia. Actually, the government has no 
control of about one-sixth of the coun- 
try. Some of the guerrillas are outright 
bandits, but a majority of them claim 
allegiance to an organization called 
“Darul Islam.” 

This is a loosely-formed association 
of extreme religious fanatics. Their aim 
is to transform Indonesia into a “pure” 
Moslem state, whatever that means. 

The Darul Islam is in effective con- 
trol of large parts of West Java, Su- 
matra, and the Celebes. In addition, in 
the South Moluccas, an insurgent group 
claiming to represent the “Republic of 
South Moluccas” is in open rebellion 
against the government. 


The Economic Picture 


A generous Providence has made 
Indonesia one of the richest countries 
in natural resources. The nation’s reve- 
nue is largely derived from foreign 
trade. And rubber and tin dominate 
Indonesia’s foreign trade. Rubber com- 
prises 50 per cent of her total exports, 
and tin makes up 10 per cent. Both 
products are sold chiefly to the U.S.A. 

With the Korean War in 1950, prices 
of rubber and tin soared to four times 
their normal level. When the war end- 
ed, prices tumbled. 

The slump hit Indonesia’s - national 
budget very hard. The country is suf- 
fering a severe trade deficit (excess of 
imports over exnorts). 


To sum up, the Indonesians find 
themselves caught in a vicious circle, 
Here is their problem, as explained by 
a U. S. economist: Without foreign 
capital, the Indonesians cannot indus- 
trialize. Without industrialization, they 
cannot stabilize their economy. And 
while their economy is unstable, they 
cannot attract foreign capital. 


The Political Picture 

Even less cheerful is the political sit- 
uation. There are no fewer than 30 
political parties! 

The four largest are the Moslem 
party, the Nationalists, the Socialists, 
and the Communists. The strength of 
the Reds is anybody's guess—and 
guesses range from 50,000 to 500,000, 
In addition, a host of Communist-run 
“front organizations” account for an- 
other million or so “sympathizers.” 

The Communists have staged a phe- 
nomenal comeback since 1948, when 
they tried to grab the country by 
force, and failed. Today, their tactic is 
infiltration. They function as a “re 
spectable” political party. 

The present Indonesian government 
is the only government in a free Asian 
country receiving the official support of 
the Communists. The government was 
formed in July 1953 by the Nationalist 
party. The Premier is Ali Sastroamid- 
jojo who, though not a Communist 
himself, is accused by his opponents as 
being “soft” toward the Reds. The 
President is Dr. Soekarno. 

The government is opposed by the 
Moslem party and the, Socialists. Most 
observers are agreed that if the com- 
ing election is conducted democrati- 
cally, the Moslem party will win. 


Indonesia and World Relations 

Like India, Indonesia is “neutral’- 
she is leaning backwards not to antago- 
nize the Reds. She refused to accept 
military aid from us. In the U.N., she 
either abstains from voting on issues 
involving the cold war, or sides with 
the Soviets. 

Indonesia’s latest “gripe” against the 
Western powers pertains to West New 
Guinea. This territory (see map) is 
claimed by both the Netherlands and 
Indonesia. The recent General Assem- 
bly rejected a resolution urging the two 
countries to negotiate their dispute. The 
majority of the delegates regarded In- 
donesia as too unstable a country to 
take over so strategic an area. 

To end the Indonesian story on @ 
hopeful note, the situation there is by 
no means desperate. The infant repub- 
lic is merely undergoing “growing 


pains.” It is still learning the facts of 
international life. Eventually, the drift 
to communism will be checked. The 
independent-mindedness of the Indo 
nesians is in itself the best safeguard 
against totalitarianism. 
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N the Constitution of the United 

States you will find no mention of 
any body known as a “cabinet.” The 
only reference that comes close to it is 
in Article II, Section 2, discussing the 
powers of the President. It says: “. . . he 
may require the opinion, in writing, of 
the principal officer in each of the ex- 
ecutive departments, upon any subject 
relating to the duties of their respective 
offices... .” 

And that’s all the Cabinet started 
out to be: just a loose group of indi- 
vidual officials whose only common tie 
was that they were appointed by the 
President to manage the business of 
certain special offices of the govern- 
ment. | 

There were only four of them at first 
—Secretary of State (Thomas Jeffer- 
son); Secretary of the Treasury (Alex- 
ander Hamilton); Secretary of War 
(General Henry Knox); and Attorney 
General (Edmund Randolph). 

Very early President Washington be- 
gan calling his department heads to- 
gether for informal discussion of im- 
portant issues. There were frequently 
sharp differences of opinion among 
them, particularly between Jefferson 
and Hamilton, who represented oppo- 
site points of view on many political 
and economic questions. 


How the Cabinet Grew 


The Cabinet grew gradually through 
the years, as Congress, at the request 
of various Presidents, established new 
departments by law to handle the ex- 
panding business of government. 

First came the Department of the 
Navy, which was separated from the 
War Department in 1798. The Post 
Office was independently set up in 
1829. The Interior Department, to man- 
age the distribution of public lands, 
was created in 1849. The Department 
of Agriculture was set up in 1862. In 
1903, indicating, the increasing im- 
portance of business and industry, 
Congress established the Department 
of Commerce and Labor. This was 
split into two departments under Presi- 
dent Wilson in 1913. 

No other Cabinet changes occurred 
for over forty years. But in 1947, im- 
pelled by the experience of two world 
wars, Congress united the Departments 
of War and the Navy, together with 
the separate Air Force, to form the 
Department of Defense with one civil- 
ian Secretary in the Cabinet. The most 
recent change was the establishment in 
1953 of the new Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, with a woman 
Secretary, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby. 

Up to now, apart from the purely 
administrative functions of the Secre- 
taries in their own departments, the 
Cabinet has been whatever a President 
has wanted it to be. He can make great 
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HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 





Key to the Cabinet 


use of it, or little or none, as he chooses. 
Some Presidents, like Jackson, discon- 
tinued Cabinet meetings altogether. 
Some held them frequently, and relied 
heavily on their advice. And some had 
their own little group of trusted ad- 
visers behind the scenes. 


Choosing Secretaries 


Nowadays, the Cabinet meets ordi- 
narily once a week. The Vice-Presi- 
dent, and frequently the chairmen. of 
important ‘independent agencies, sit 
with it. Yet there have been no formal 
agenda, and the President has usually 
chosen what subjects he wished to 
discuss with them. Votes are seldom 
taken, and have no binding effect, be- 
cause the President himself must take 
the ultimate responsibility for major 
decisions. Abraham Lincoln’s Civil War 
Cabinet contained several able but 
self-opinionated men. The story is. told 
that after one consultation in which 
every member was against him on a 
proposed action, Lincoln announced 
dryly: “Seven nays, one aye—the ayes 
have it.” 

Presidents have drawn their official 
families from many sources. Though 
usually members of his own party, 
there have often been exceptions, par- 
ticularly in times of emergency. T. 
Roosevelt, Taft, and Hoover had Dem- 
ocrats in their cabinets. Franklin Roose- 
velt made two prominent Republicans, 
Stimson and Knox, Secretaries of War 
and of the Navy during World War II. 

But there are no rules for their 
choice. Some Presidents choose per- 
sonal friends, or men who have been 
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of great political service to them. Oth- 
ers have never met their nominees be- 
fore the inauguration. The Attorney 
General, naturally, must be a lawyer. 
It has been traditional for the Post- 
master General to be the national chair- 
man or campaign manager of the Presi- 
dent’s party. Two recent Presidents, 
Roosevelt and Eisenhower, have in- 
cluded women. 


New Cabinet Secretariat 


The somewhat haphazard develop- 
ment of the Cabinet’s functions in the 
past no longer seems adequate to the 
growing complexity of government. 
President Eisenhower recently took a 
new step which may well become a 
historic milestone. He has created a 
Cabinet secretariat, headed by a Bos- 
ton lawyer, Maxwell Rabb. This is 
entirely distinct from the regular organ- 
ization of the White House office, 
which contains three presidential secre- 
taries, six administrative assistants, and 
other technical services. 

The new Secretary of the Cabinet 
will prepare agenda for each meeting 
and circulate preliminary information 
about the topics. He will keep a record 
of all decisions made, and follow 
through on carrying them out. He will 
coordinate activities that require the 
joint consultation of two or more de- 
partments, and smooth out interdepart- 
mental friction. The new secretariat 
will undoubtedly give the Cabinet a 
far more important, efficient, and in- 
fluential position in shaping Adminis- 
tration policy. 

—KENNETH M. GouLp 
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New U.S.-Panama Pact 


Uncle Sam and the tiny Republic 
of Panama are “amigos” again. A 
long-standing quarrel between the 
“good neighbors” has been settled. 

After about 15 months of nego- 
tiations, an agreement has been 
reached on a new treaty regarding 
the Panama Canal Zone. 

The story goes back to 1903. In 
that year the U.S. acquired from the 
Panamanian government the right 
to construct a canal across the Isth- 
mus of Panama. 

The Panama Canal is an artificial 
waterway, 50 miles long. It links the 
Atlantic Ocean (Caribbean Sea) with 
the Pacific Ocean (Gulf of Panama). 

The U.S. paid Panama $10,000,000 
for the Canal Zone (which extends 
for five miles on each side of the 
Canal). In addition, the U.S. agreed 
to pay $250,000 a year as a sort of 
“rental.” In 1936, the amount was 
raised to $430,000 a year. 

However, in recent years there 
has been a great deal of dissatisfac- 
tion in little Panama (population, 
863,000; area, the size of South Car- 
olina). The Panamanians felt that 
Uncle: Sam’s payment of $430,000 
on the Canal was ridiculously low. 
The waterway’s profits average 
about $6,000,000 a year. 


The Panamanians also had other 
grievances. Those who worked in 
the Canal Zone were paid lower 
wages than U.S. citizens. Panaman- 
ian firms were compelled to under- 
bid U.S. concerns if they hoped to 
receive Federal contracts. 

On December 22, the U.S. and 
Panama announced an agreement 
on a new Canal Zone treaty. The 
terms of the treaty have not yet 
been released. But it is reported that 
the treaty provides: 

(a) An increase in the annual pay- 
ment to $1,930,000; 

(b) Equal pay for equal work to 
Panamanians and U.S. citizens; 

(c) Panamanian firms will be put 
on an equal footing with U.S. com- 
panies in bidding for contracts. 

The new treaty is expected to be 
signed about the middle of January. 
Before it can come into effect, the 
treaty must be approved by the U.S. 
Senate and the National Assembly 
of Panama. 


Protest Freedom Balloons 


The Red rulers of Hungary are an- 
noyed by balloons—so annoyed that 
they have protested to the U.S. 


Of course, these are not ordinary 


balloons. They are big plastic bal- 
loons, sent aloft from places in West 
Germany, that have showered “free- 
dom leaflets” on Hungary from a 
height of 30,000 feet. 

Nor are there just a few balloons. 
There has been a virtual “balloon 
barrage” which has been dropping 
no fewer than 15,000,000 leaflets a 
month on Hungarian territory. This 
has been going on since October 
2, when “Operation Focus” was 
launched by the Crusade for Free- 
dom and Radio Free Europe. The 
other “target” of the balloon barrage 
is Communist Czechoslovakia. 

The U.S. rejected Communist 
Hungary’s protest. The State Depart- 
ment disclaimed any responsibility 
for the balloon leaflets, since they 
were sponsored by private Ameri- 
can organizations. 

Moreover, the note delivered to 
Red Hungary said, the United States 
could not understand why the Com- 
munists were so concerned over the 
matter. Denying that the leaflets 
seek to stir up rebellion, the note 
pointed out that: 

“These leaflets suggest only that 
the people of Hungary employ le- 
gal means to achieve realization of 
rights theoretically assured by their 
constitution and, in many instances, 
explicitly guaranteed under the 
treaty of peace. 

“The government of the United 








Indians Appeal to U.S. 


The Miccosukee tribe of the Seminole 
nation is the only tribe that never sur- 
rendered to the white man in the Semi- 
nole Wars (1835-42). Miccosukee In- 
dians live deep in the Florida Ever- 
glades, which they consider their home, 
though their claim is not recognized by 
Federal or state government. 

Recently, disturbed by white men 
drilling for oil, the Indians asked the 
Federal Government to forbid trespasses 
on their hunting grounds. They also 
asked for recognition of the tribal coun- 
cil as their legal government. 

Five chief medicine men of the tribe 
met with Glenn L. Emmons, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs (photo), to 
plead their cause. He promised to take 
their words back to Washington. Mic 
cosukee say they will go to World Court 
to win rights, if necessary. 
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Decorated for Bravery 


For extraordinary bravery and service 
in 1953, three young people received 
the Young American medal from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Their deeds: 

Marilyn Baker Haar (left), 20, of 
Savannah, Ga., rescued four persons 
from shark-infested waters when her 
family’s yacht capsized. 

Gerald Ray Bergeman (center), 14, 
of Menan, Idaho, rescued his father and ° 
brother from electrocution on an elec- 
trified stock fence. He also saved them 
from drowning. They slumped into a 
pond of water when he cut the current. 

James Thomas Welch, Jr. (right), 19, 
of Rochester, N.Y., donated a piece of 
bone from his left leg for transplanting 
to an 11-year-old crippled girl. 

Attorney General Herbert Brownell 
stands beside the President. 





States is at a loss, therefore, to un- 
derstand the basis of the Hungarian 
government's concern...” 

(In Communist Hungary, as in 
other Red-run countries, there is a 
“constitution” that guarantees civil 
rights—but these rights exist only 
on paper. They are never given to 
the enslaved people.) 

The State Department said it had 
carefully reviewed copies of the 
leaflets. It mentioned ten points the 
pamphlets stressed. These included 
freedom of worship, freedom of 
speech, and freedom of assembly. 

The State Department concluded 
its note with these words: 

“The United States government 
hopes that the day will come when 
balloons will no longer be neces- 
sary as a means by which the people 
of one country may freely commu- 
nicate with peoples in other lands.” 


“Cucolo Plan” for Italy 


A resident of Suffern, New York, 
has influenced the voting in far-off 
Summonte, Italy. 


The man is Anthony Cucolo. To 
the people of Suffern, he is known as 
a successful road builder. But to the 
people of Summonte (a small town 
in southern Italy, near Salerno), Mr. 
Cucolo is more than that. To them 
he is a “one-man Marshall Plan.” 

For the past five years, Mr. Cucolo 
has been feeding the poor in Sum- 
monte during the winter. Under the 
“Cucolo Plan,” the philanthropist 
has been sending about $2,000 annu- 
ally to a committee in Summonte. 

This committee -purchases locally 


at low cost staple foods that are 
distributed to those in need. 

The “Cucolo Plan” is credited 
with checking a left-wing trend in 
Summonte politics. Results in recent 
elections showed that 92 per cent of 
Summonte’s citizens voted for the 
democratic parties and only eight 
per cent voted for Communist and 
other left-wing candidates. 

By contrast, in the town of 
Monteforte Irpino, only three miles 
away from Summonte, the voters 
cast 29.7 per cent of the ballots for 
the left-wing parties. 

Mr. Cucolo, who returned last 
month from his latest visit to Italy, 
told reporters that “The Ameri- 
can government could carry out 
a similar plan in all the 5,100 vil- 
lages in Italy at a cost of about 
$10,000,000 annually.” 


AND IN GREECE 


If a popularity contest were held 
in the village of Pyrgi, on the island 
of Khios, Greece, winner would be 
70-year-old Mike Colikas, a Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., beauty-shop operator. 

After 47 years in the United States, 
Mr. Colikas returned to his native 
village of Pyrgi “to stay for a couple 
of months just to see what happens 
over here.” 

But soon Mr. Colikas’ civic pride 
got the better of him. He pitched in 
with dollars and American know- 
how to (a) overhaul the local school 
building; (b) build a road; (c) build a 
village square; and (d) build a church 
tower adorned with “the biggest and 
most accurate clock the village had 
ever seen.” 


The happy villagers were so en- 
thusiastic about Mr. Colikas that 
they asked him to run for mayor. “I 
can't,” he replied. “I would lose my 
U.S. citizenship. I can’t even vote.” 

Then came the election. When 
the votes were counted, it was dis- 
covered that Mr. Colikas had re- 
ceived 2,145 out of the 2,147 cast. 

Pleased and honored, Mr. Colikas 
referred the question to the U.S. 
Consulate at Athens. 

Regretfully, the consulate  in- 
formed him that he would lose his 
citizenship by accepting the office 
of mayor even for a day. 


Smaller Army for U.S. 


Our Armed Forces are to be cut by 
about 400,000 men as part of a pro- 
gram to reduce military manpower. 


The original target date for the 
cut-back was mid-1957. Now the Ad- 
ministration plans to speed up the 
timetable to 1956. By that date our 
armed services will have been re- 
duced from 3,200,000 to 2,800,000. 

The Army will be cut from 
1,300,000 to 1,000,000; the Navy from 
700,000 to 650,000; the Marines from 
220,000 to 190,000. Only the Air 
Force will increase in personnel— 
from 960,000 to 975,000 by 1956. 

To meet the reduced goal, the 
Army plans to release thousands of 
draftees ahead of schedule next year. 
Another important result of the 
planned reduction would be a cut in 
the monthly draft rate—from about 
23,000 at present to 11,000 beginning 
in February. 

Administration leaders said the 














Va 


personnel reductions would not 
weaken the nation’s ability to de- 
fend itself. They pointed out that 
we would still have the largest 
peace-time Army in our history. 
And a large, well-organized reserve 
would fill the manpower slack in 
case of war. The Administration re- 
cently revealed plans for such a re- 
serve (see news pages, Jan. 5 issue). 

What's Behind It: Secretary of 
Defense Charles E. Wilson said the 
reduction in armed personnel was 
made possible by a lessening of in- 
ternational tensions. And Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles said 
that new technological advances (in 
atomic weapons) made the man- 
power cuts feasible. 

Some Democratic leaders, how- 
ever, feared that the reductions were 
merely attempts to cut down on mil- 
itary expenditures in order to bring 
the budget more nearly into balance. 
This was being done, they charged, 
at the expense of a well-rounded 
national defense program. 


Rare Dollars Drop Value 


By putting into circulation mil- 
lions of silver dollars valued as “‘col- 
lectors’ items,’ the U.S. Mint at 
Philadelphia provided an interesting 
example of how the law of “supply 
and demand” works. 


Back in the 1880's and early 1890's 
certain paper dollars bore a promise 
to the holder of exchange for “one 
silver dollar” on demand. To make 
good on this promise the Federal 
Government minted a silver dollar 
for every paper dollar put into circu- 
lation. These silver dollars, pop- 
ularly called “cartwheels,” were 
carefully sealed in unmarked 60- 
pound bags (1,000 dollars to the bag) 
and stored in vaults. 

Later the promise on the paper 
dollar was changed to read simply 
“payable in silver,” which included 
dimes, quarters, and _half-dollars. 
The original silver dollars of the 
1880’s and 1890's remained stowed 
away at Philadelphia as shiny and 
new as the day they were minted. 

Because of their scarcity in circu- 
lation, numismatists (coin collectors) 
valued the coins highly. The coin 
collectors’ “catalogue” placed a sen- 
timental value on them as high as 
$65. A “proof” coin, specially finished 
to a mirror polish and never touched 
by human hands, was valued at $225. 
The actual market price, however, 








as listed in the coin collectors’ “hand- 
book,” ran up to $17, depending upon 
the condition of the coin. 

The past Christmas season brought 
the usual demand for shiny silver 
dollars to be used as gifts. To meet 
this demand the Philadelphia mint 
supplied 3,000,000 silver dollars 
to Federal Reserve banks. 

By mistake, vault employees re- 
leased 3,000,000 of the rare Liberty 
Head dollars of the 1880's and 1890's 
and flooded the market. Coin dealers 
were besieged with offers from 
would-be sellers. But with so many 
of the once-rare coins in circula- 
tion, the market value dropped. 

At last report the once-prized 
Liberty _Heads were worth just 
about $1 on the open market. 


IN BRIEF 


Bird Watchers: During the last 
week of 1954, some 8,000 persons vol- 
unteered to count birds. They partici- 
pated in the 25th annual bird count 
conducted by the National Audubon 
Society. Last year, 9,480,000 birds of 
469 species, were counted. The count 
enables society officials to keep a close 
tab on which species are increasing, 
decreasing, or changing their habitat. 
One count, however, was already in. 
The world’s known whooping crane 
population has dropped to 21—three 
less than last year. The cranes were 
counted at their winter refuge at 
Austwell, Texas. 


Painless Dentistry: A new ultrasonic 
drill—reportedly painless and harmless 
—has been tested on thousands of den- 
tal patients throughout the country. The 
“drill” cuts by throwing tiny particles of 
aluminum oxide onto the tooth surface. 


Traffic Troubles: The New Jersey Turn- 
pike, the state’s three-year-old super- 


highway, is already carrying more than 
double the expected volume of traffic, 
As a result an additional 61 ot its 118 
miles will be widened from four lanes 
to six. Despite the traffic, however, 
some motorists still manage to exceed 
the speed limit. One driver was fined 
$100—at a dollar-a-mile rate—for speed- 
ing 100 miles an hour. 


Stories in a Sentence 


PIn what was described as “the biggest 
financial deal in the history of tele- 
vision,” the Buick division of General 
Motors agreed to pay comedian Jackie 
Gleason more than $6,000,000 (about 
$50 a second) for two years of a half- 
hour filmed program based on his pres- 
ent skit of “The Honeymooners.” 


PNew York Giant outfielder Willie 
Mays and_ golfer Babe Didrikson 
Zaharias (winning for the sixth time) 
were picked as the outstanding athletes 
of the year in the annual Associated 
Press poll. 


>American sculptor Herbert Haseltine, 
failing in his search in the U.S., has 
asked Britons to dig up an English- 
made saddle of the type used by 
George Washington, which he needs 
for a statue he is making. 


Quik MaZ 
ON THE “ NEWS 


1. The Panama Canal Zone is (a) 
U.S. Territory administered by Panama 
(b) U.N. Trust Territory (c) a region 
administered by the U.S. (Underline 
one.) 


2. Draft quotas are to be (a) de- 
creased (b) remain the same (c) im 
creased. (Underline one.) 


Report on effects of French Assem- 
bly vote on German re-armament see 
next week’s issue. 








Sun-power Transmitter 


This midget radio transmitter, built 
by Edward Keonjian of General Electric 
(photo), gets its power from the sun. 
Tiny transistors take the place of elec- 
tron tubes, and selenium solar energy 
converters take the place of batteries. 
When light rays strike the selenium, the 
rays are turned into electricity to power 
the set. Transmitter has range of about 
100 feet. 

The energy of the sun may be one of 
the great power sources of the future. 


Today this energy is wasted where it. 


can be used to greatest advantage—in 
dry, sunny underdeveloped areas of the 
world that have no fuel. 
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Semester Review Test 








Answer all questions unless your teacher gives you different instructions. Ques- 
tions are based on material in Senior Scholastic, Sept. 15, 1954 through Jan. 12, 1955. 


MY TOTAL SCORE 
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l. Map Reading 

On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, write the correct 
answer. Base your answers on the map 
on this page. Each counts 1. Total, 15. 


_______1. What is the name of the 
island marked “1” on the map? 





_____2. What is the name of the 
country marked “2” on the map? 





. 3. What is the name of the 
country marked “3” on the map? 


____— 4, What is the name of the 
country marked “4” on the map and 
enclosed in a dash line? 


5. What is the name of the 


country marked “5” on the map? 


__——~*B. In what direction would 
you be traveling if you went directly 
from Canton to Manila? 


7. In what direction is the 
Ganges River flowing? 


_____—8. What body of water 
bounds East Pakistan on the south? 


____-9. What is the name of the 


imaginary line which passes through 


Borneo and Sumatra? 


___—10. ~ What city is the capital 
of the island held by Nationalist China? 


—— 11. What term would you 
use to describe the geography of cen- 
tral Indo-China? 


12. Between what parallels 
of latitude (indicated on the map) does 
Ceylon lie? 


13. What is the term that 
we use to describe the body of water 
that lies between the 
Malaya and Sumatra? 


Federation of 


14. What country is in pos- 
session of North Borneo? 
= 15. How many miles is it 
between Calcutta and Canton? 


My score 





ll. Pros and Cons 


In each of the following groups a 
controversial question is raised. On the 
line to the left of each of the statements 
place a “Y” if it is an argument in favor 
of a yes answer to the question and an 
“N” if it supports a no answer. Each 
counts 1. Total, 10. 

A. Are our holidays 
commercialized? 

1. We are so interested in things we 
can possess that we easily forget 
things of the spirit. 

2. The increase in church member- 
ship shows that spiritual values are 
being planted in firmer ground. 


being over- 
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Wide World chart 


B. Are we training enough doctors? 

3. Discrimination now bars some 
qualified students from becoming 
doctors. 

_4. Since the need for more doctors 
is exaggerated, we should not de- 
base standards for entrance into 
the profession. 


C. Shall we have party politics in 

state and local government? 

_5. Cardidates for public office need 
a political organization to help 
them carry on a successful elec- 
tion campaign. 

_6. State and local government have 
little to do with national politics. 


D. Should TV programs be censored 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission? 

__7. Crime and violence are stressed 
on four out of every ten programs 
prepared especially for children. 

_8. Television networks already do a 
great deal of self-censoring. 


E. Is it wise to outlaw the Commu- 
nist party in the United States and de- 
clare it illegal? 

__9. The Communist party is a con- 
spiracy and not a genuine politi- 
cal party. 

__10. Such a blanket act is an un- 

American procedure. 


My score___*_ 


lll. Reading Charts 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “T” if it is 
true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” if 
there is not sufficient information in the 
chart on this page on which to base a 
conclusion. Each couuts 1. Total, 5. 


_1. Between the Ist 6 months of 1953 
and the Ist 6 months of 1954, 
Ford increased its percentage of 
the total cars sold. 

2. The total number of cars sold in 
the Ist 6 months of 1954 was 
2,338,000. 


. The largest percentage of the 
total number of cars sold in both 
periods given in the chart was 
sold by GM (General Motors). 

_4. Motor car companies other than 

GM, Ford, and Chrysler increased 

their percentage of the cars sold 

b tween the Ist 6 months of 1953 

and the Ist 6 months of 1954. 


. Style changes in the Ford car ex- 
plain the increase in the percent- 
age of Ford cars sold during the 
period covered by the chart. 


iy) 


My score 





IV. Elections of 1954 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements or questions, write 
the number preceding the word or 
phrase which best answers the question 
or completes the statement. Each 
counts 2. Total, 10. 


__a. Which political party gained a 
majority in both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate 
during the Congressional elec- 
tions of 1954? 

1. Republican 
2. Democratic 
3. American Labor 
4. Independent 


b. Which of the following offices was 
not contested during 1954? 
1. governorships of states 
2. membership in state legisla- 
tures 
3. the Presidency 
4. membership in Congress 


c. Which of the following men will 
be Speaker of the House during 
the 84th Congress? 

1. Lyndon Johnson 
2. Joseph Martin 
3. Richard Nixon 
4. Sam Rayburn 


d. Which of the following men was 
not elected to the governorship 
of a state in 1954? 

1. Averell Harriman 
2. Irving Ives 

3. Frank Lausche 

4. Abraham Ribicoff 





__e. A former Vice-President who was 
elected to the Senate in 1954 is 


1. Alben W. Barkley 
2. John N. Garner 

3. Harry S. Truman 
4. Henry A. Wallace 


My score 





V. History Behind the Headlines 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, write the correct 
answer. Each counts 1. Total, 10. 


code 1. What Prime Minister re- 
cently celebrated his 80th birthday? 


______—— 2. What famous opera house 
is located in New York City? 


_______—— 8. What is the term we use 
to describe underground means of 
transportation in large cities? 


= 4. Who are the two explor- 
ers whose discoveries in our northwest 
150 years ago are now being celebrated? 


____——d5. Give one family name 
which has appeared twice on the roster 
of Presidents of the U. S. 


_ 6. Which of the following 
Presidents did not hold office at a time 
when the opposition party controlled 
one or both houses of Congress—Wilson, 
Hoover, F. D. Roosevelt, Truman? 


__ 7. In what British-owned 
colony in the Mediterranean is there an 
active movement for union with Greece? 


8. Name the last of the 
world’s continents to be discovered? 








____ 9, What religious group in 
U. S. celebrated the 300th anniversary 
of its arrival during 1954? 


____——*d0.. What canal will be pro- 
tected by Egypt during peacetime? 





My score 


Vi. Personalities Abroad 


On the line to the left of the names 
in Column A, write the number pre- 
ceding the description in Column B 
which best matches it. Each counts 2. 
Total, 10. 

Column A 
a. Dag Hammarskjold 
b. Pierre Mendes-France 
. William V. S. Tubman 
__d. Eelco van Kleffens 
e. Shigeru Yoshida 
Column B 


Prime Minister of France 

. Secretary-General of the U. N. 

. President of the General Assembly 

. President of Liberia 

Former Japanese prime minister 

. Philippine Ambassador to the U. N. 
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Vil. Understanding a Cartoon 


Study the cartoon on this page. On 
the line to the left of each of the fol- 
lowing statements, place an “S” if it 
supports the cartoonist’s point of view, 
or an “N” if it does not. Each counts 1. 
Total, 10. 

1. West Germany is being consid- 
ered for membership in the Euro- 
pean defense team against com- 
munism. 


ho 


. France is eager to have West 
Germany join the European de- 
fense team against communisin. 

_8. England is willing to have West 
Germany join the European de- 
fense against communism. 

4. The United States is determined 
to prevent West Germany from 
joining the European defense 
against communism. 

5. West Germany is willing to join 
the European defense against 
communism. 

6. At least one Communist country 
is interested in whether or not 
West Germany joins the Euro- 
pean defense team against com- 
munism. 

7. England, France, and the United 
States .are represented as being 
part of the free world. 

8. Communist China opposes West 
Germany joining the European 
defense team against communism. 

9. Russia will not have the deciding 
vote on whether or not West Ger- 
many joins the European defense 
team against communism. 

__10. There is no difference of opinion 

in the world about the desir- 

ability of West Germany joining 

European defense against com- 

munism. 

My score 





Vill. World Affairs 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements or questions, write 
the number preceding the word or 
phrase which best answers the question 
or completes the statements. Each 
counts 1. Total, 10. 


__a. The country condemned by the 
United Nations General Assembly 
because it is holding prisoners in 
violation of the Korean armistice 
is 
1. Communist China 
2. Northern Korea 
8. Nationalist China 
4. the Soviet Union 

. In what country fought over for 
more than seven years is the free 
world generally regarded as hav- 
ing suffered a defeat? 

1. Guatemala 3. Korea 
2. Indo-China 4. Pakistan 


anal 











What territory rich in steel pro- 
duction caused ill feeling between 
France aid Germany? 

. Luxembourg 

Memel 

the Saar 

. the Rhineland 


. Which of the Soviet Union’s dele- 


gates to the United Nations died 
recently? 

1. Andrei Gromyko 

2. Jacob Malik 

3. V. M. Molotov 

4. Andrei Vishinsky 

Which Pacific ally of the United 
States has severe economic prob- 
lems because it has lost its mar- 
kets in Communist China? 

1. Australia 3. New Zealand 
2. Japan 4. the Philippines 
Which former enemy of the 
United. States in World War II is 
awaiting ratification of a treaty 
which will grant it sovereignty? 
1. E.Germany 3. Japan 

2. Italy 4. W. Germany 
Which country friendly to the 
West is divided in two by the 
territory of another independent 
state? 

1. India 

2. Indo-China 


3. Pakistan 
4. Thailand 


. What territory was recently di- 


vided in an effort to settle a long- 
standing dispute between Italy 
and Yugoslavia? 
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Hudson in Cleveland News 


1. Bosnia-Herzogovina 
2. Corsica 
3. Fiume 
4. Trieste 

i. Which country introduced the 
atoms-for-peace plan in the Unit- 
ed Nations? 
1. Canada 
2. Great Britain 
3. the United States 
4. the U.S. S. R. 

__j. In what country was the recent 
economic conference of the Or- 
ganization of American States 


held? 

1. Brazil 3. Guatemala 

2. Canada 4. the U.S. 
My score 





IX. In the United States 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements or questions, write 
the number preceding the word or 
phrase which best answers the question 
or completes the statement. Each counts 
1. Total, 10. 


__a. Twe major labor organizations 
which have been talking of unity 
during the past few months are 
the 

1. teamsters and longshoremen’s 

unions 

2. railroad brotherhoods and 

American Federation of Labor 





- 


wall 





. After the 


3. Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations and railroad brother- 
hoods 

4. AFL and CIO 


. Under the new farm price sup- 


port program, of basic 

crops will be 

1. fixed at the rate which pre- 
vailed during World War II 

2. set at flexible price supports 

3. lowered greatly 

4. increased substantially 

The scientist who died recently, 

after being honored with a special 

award by the Atomic Energy 

Commission for his work in split- 

ting atoms, was 

1. Michael Faraday 

2. Albert Einstein 

3. Enrico Fermi 

4. Niels Bohr 


prices 


. The most recent appointment to 


the U. S. Supreme Court is 

1. Hugo Black 

2. Felix Frankfurter 

3. Robert H. Jackson 

4. John Marshall Harlan 

1954 elections, the 

United States Senate assembled 

again for the special purpose of 

1. considering the resolution to 
censure Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy 

2. approving appointments made 
by President Eisenhower dur- 
ing the time that the Senate 
was not in session 

3. considering revision of rules 
under which investigating 
committees operate 

4. considering our foreign aid 
program 

The Dixon-Yates contract, which 

has been considered by a com- 

mittee of Congress, relates to 

1. electric power in the Tennes- 
see Valley 

2. a dam project for the Pacific 
Northwest 

3. construction 
super-carriers 

4. an investigation of privately 
owned utilities 


costs for Navy 


Desegregation of students in the 

public schools has been under- 

taken in recent months because of 

1. a decision by the United States 
Supreme Court 

2. an order by President Eisen- 
hower 

3. legislative action taken by leg- 
islatures in several states 

4. increased enrollment in the 
public schools of the nation 


. A statistical connection has been 


established between smoking and 

1. drinking of intoxicating bev- 
erages 

2. tuberculosis 

3. lung cancer 

4. heart disease 


\ 


__i. Geiger counters are essential in 
the search for a mineral deposit ~~ 
known as 
1. bauxite 3. tungsten 
2. titanium 4. uranium 

__j. An American industry in which 


there is considerable unemploy- 
ment because of increased com- 
petition from other fuels is the 

. coal industry 

. natural gas industry 

. petroleum industry 

. lumber industry 


-m OOD 


My score_ 


X. Words in the News 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following words, write the number of 
the definition which best explains it. 
Each counts 1. Total, 10. 


arbitration 

1. the lowering of trade barriers 
between nations 

2. efforts of a third party to com- 
promise the differences be- 
tween two parties to a dispute 

3. the temporary peace which 
precedes the final peace treaty 

4. the settlement of a dispute by 
the decision of an outside per- 
son, which both sides have 
previously agreed to accept 


— * 


. Benelux 

1. code name’ for a major naval 
operation during the Korean 
War 

. a trade agreement between 
three major powers in the 
world today 

3. the economic union of Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg 

4. corporate name of a merger 
among three major watch com- 
panies 


bloc 

1. a group of legislators working 
to achieve a common goal 

. the minority party 

. the majority party 

. a unit of measurement in 
planned housing 


bo 


Hm C9 bo 


. civil rights 
1. rights granted to the individual 
by the state to protect him 
against abuses by the govern- 
ment 
2. rights granted to the private 
citizen but denied to the mili- 
tary 
3. rules of courtesy which pre- 
vail in well-ordered society 
4. rights which are protected in 
civil rather than criminal 
courts 
e. coexistence 
1. a plan for eliminating ah ene- 
my nation by preventive war 


aul 


2. defined by Russian and Amer- 
ican statesmen as “appease- 
ment” 

8. absence of war in a world in 
which competing forms of gov- 
ernment exist side by side 

4. world domination by an im- 
perialist power 

dollar area 

1. Wall Street 

2. countries whose currencies are 
tied to the U. S. dollar 

8. countries where the sale of 
American goods is greater than 
that of competing countries 

4. areas which are most frequent- 
ed by American tourists 


. indictment 


1. a court order restraining some- 
one from doing something 
which will cause another ir- 
reparable harm 

2. a formal charge voted by a 
grand jury, that a person has 
committed a crime and should 
be tried 

8. a bill introduced into a legis- 
lature, which is then referred 
to the appropriate committee 

4, a formal declaration of war 


. minimum wage 


1. a form of wage payment ac- 
tively urged by labor unions 
2. the prevailing rate of wages 
in the United States 
8. a rate of payment which is 
applied to laborers 
4. a wage established by law as 
the lowest which employers 
may legally pay employees in 
industry 
parity 
1. a method of wage payment 
whereby workers in different 
parts of the country receive the 
same wages 
. a technical device for the 
cleaning of fruits which has 
displaced many workers 
8. efforts by the legislatures of 
many states to establish equal 
justice under law 
4. a price set by the government 
in order to give farmers a fait 
price for their crops in terms 
of the farmers’ costs 
satellite 
1. a small nation wholly domi- 
nated by a larger power 
2. an alliance of small nations to 
protect themselves against 
larger powers 
8. a world power which has dis- 
tinguished itself for its program 
of aid to smaller nations 
4. a new element which is essen- 
tial to the production of 
nuclear weapons 


bo 


My score 
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MERICAN industry is speeding to- 
ward a new horizon—the automatic 
factory. In the not too distant future, 
a visitor to a factory may have to 
search long and hard to find a human 


employee. Already, in plants across the 
‘ountry, machines that once were op- 
rated by workers are now running 
hemselves. 

Automation is the term most often 
ipplied to this development. Actually 
the word is an umbrella that covers a 
variety of new and old industrial de- 
velopments, These are also known as 
mechanization, control engineering, au- 
tomatic production. All these ideas aim 
at the same goal—little or no human 
labor in the production of the vast 
quantity of goods we use. 

The almost magical machines and 
electronic “brains” which play major 
roles in this new trend are intricate 
puzzles even to their inventors. 

But of greater importance to all of 
us are some nontechnical questions that 
will have to be answered: What will 
become of the workers replaced by ma- 
chines? Who will decide their destiny? 
What kinds of goods will automatic 
factories turn out? How much cheaper 
will they be? How will our society be 
affected by these changes? 

Many of the basic goals and methods 
of automation are not new. Back in 
1784, a plant in Pennsylvania automati- 
cally turned grain into finished flour 
without any human labor. A few years 
later a Frenchman named Joseph Marie 
Jacquard invented a system for con- 
trolling a weaving loom. Jacquard’s 
device used a card with holes punched 
in it. The holes outlined the pattern to 
be woven into the material. The needles 
in the loom, guided by the holes, re- 


Before ‘Automation’ 


qtgl tty | 


The Next Industrial Revolution 


Factories may be run by electric “brains” and mechanical “hands” 


peated the pattern on the card. The 
cards were similar to the punched 
cards used today in office machines. 


First Step—Assembly Line 


From the beginning of the Industrial 
Revolution in the 19th century, indus- 
try continued to introduce machines 
that reduced or eliminated hand labor. 
However, most of these machines re- 
quired human beings to feed them 
watch them, and operate them. Output 
per man increased greatly, but the 
system still required many workers, al- 
though in England some groups of work- 
ers smashed machines, fearing the ma- 
chines would take away their jobs. 

The assembly line was the next step. 
It really rocketed into its own when 
Henry Ford began producing his Model 
T. Before Ford, cars were literally 
assembled from the ground up in a 
single spot. In Ford’s plant, parts were 
brought to the line by conveyors from 
the areas where they were made on 
machines. The line itself moved along 
slowly, and men installed the various 
parts as the car passed them. The bare 
chassis started at one end of the line, 


and the finished automobile was driven 
off at the end. 

The increased use of machinery and 
assembly lines enabled individual work- 
ers to produce far more than they could 
by handicraft methods. Hence, more 
goods and more jobs were created. And 
more people earned pay checks with 
which to buy the goods they manufac- 
tured. Our present high standard of 
living resulted. But the assembly line 
also deprived workers of the satisfac- 
tion that comes from creating a fin- 
ished product from raw material. And 
their jobs became dull and monotonous 
because they constantly repeated one 
small operation. 

In earlier days a wagon maker could 
point to a wagon on a road and say, 
“T built that myself.” But with mecha- 
nization and assembly lines, all a man 
could say was, “I put in the bolts that 
hold the engine to the car frame.” 


Automatic Machinery 


During World War II, great progress 
was made in the development of auto- 
matic and electronic devices for aim- 
ing guns and bombs. After the war, 


Reprinted from ‘“‘U. 8. News & World Report,’ an independent weekly news magazine published at 
Washington, USA. Copyright 1953 United States News Publishing Corp. From Dec. 4, 1953 issue. 
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In an engine “ it used to take 29 machines and 39 men to drill holes in crankshafts. 





In the modern plant, with new equipment, it now takes 3 machines and 9 men to do the same job. 
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this equipment paved the way for the 
automatic factory. 

In 1948, when Oldsmobile intro- 
duced its Rocket engines to the public 
it also announced a brand new plant 
for building them. Visitors to the new 
factory at Lansing, Mich., saw unfin- 
ished engine cylinder blocks come 
from the foundry and move through 
a giant machine where they were auto- 
matically pushed, pulled, drilled, fin- 
ished, and inspected. Only a handful of 
men were required to operate this sec- 
tion of the factory. They did little more 
than watch control panels. 

In 1953, the Ford Motor Co. opened 
its new engine plant at Cleveland, Ohio. 
This factory carries automatic devices 
even further. It uses a_ tool-control 
board. This is a big switchboard that 
keeps tabs on the number of times a 
tool in a machine has been used. After 
a tool has been in operation a certain 
number of times, a light flashes on to 
tell the control man that the tool must 
be changed. He can make the change 
without stopping the operation. It used 
to take 117 machine operators 4% hours 
to finish a cylinder block. Today the 
job is done in less than three hours by 
41 men. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, two years ago, designed and 
built a machine tool that operates from 
instructions fed to it on a roll of mag- 
netic tape. 

The M.I.T. machine has what elec- 
tronics engineers call a “feedback” de- 
vice. In a very limited way, the ma- 
chine can almost “think” for itself. This 
feedback idea, many experts believe, 
will be the basis for most of the fu- 
ture developments in automation. 


Machines That “Think” 


The feedback works something like 
this: You can ‘install a coal stoker in 
your basement and set the motor con- 
trol so that it feeds a certain amount 
of coal per hour into your furnace. 
Every hour the stoker will place a set 
amount of coal on the fire. It may get 
much colder outside, but the stoker 
won't add more coal. Or it may sud- 
denly grow too warm. But the stoker 
won't stop operating at the rate ‘you 
have set. If you want to change the 
temperature, you'll have to reset the 


timer. This is the general idea behind . 


many automatic machines now in use. 
They'll do a certain job by themselves, 
but they won't change with changing 
conditions. 

Now suppose that you install a ther- 
mostat in your living room to control 
the stoker downstairs. You set the ther- 
mostat at, let’s say, 72 degrees. It relays 
the message down to the stoker, which 
places a certain amount of coal on the 
fire. Now imagine that it gets colder 
outside, which causes the room tem- 





perature to drop. The thermostat “feels” 
the drop in temperature and signals the 
stoker to add more coal to the fire. Or 
suppose it gets too hot outside. Again 
the thermostat changes its instructions 
to the stoker. The fire is allowed to get 
very low. 

In much the same way, electronic 
computers, punched cards, and mag- 
netic tape systems are enabling ma- 
chines to adjust to changes. The M.LT. 
machine, for example, might decide for 
itself—on the basis of general instruc- 
tions from the tape—how much drilling 
or cutting a certain part requires. 

Systems using mechanical “brains” 
and “memories” already are in use in 
many places, especially in handling 
paper work and calculations in many 
offices and laboratories. The familiar 
rectangular holes in government checks 
and tax notices indicate that they are 
part of an electronic bookkeeping sys- 
tem. This keeps records, prepares statis- 
tics, and even sends checks automati- 
cally. 

Engineers and technicians say that 
the effects of automation are only be- 
ginning to make themselves felt in our 
society. 


Effects on Labor 


Walter Reuther, president of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and of 
its United Auto Workers union, recently 
questioned the effects. He asked the 
Federal Government for assurances that 
automation would not result in mass un- 
employment. He admitted that automa- 
tion could raise living standards and 
eliminate poverty. But he also feared 
that it might increase output per man 
faster than it created new jobs and a 
demand for more goods. 

Other union leaders have also ex- 
pressed concern about automation. In 
the meat packing industry, union off- 





Admiral Corp. photo 
Admiral Corp. prints TV circuits on plas- 
tle sheéts with substance that conducts 
current. This cuts out wiring, cuts out 
hundreds of assembly line workers. 








cials want companies to contribute part 
of their labor savings to a fund for re- 
training workers whose jobs are elimi- 
nated by the new machines. 

One of the most important questions 
for management is this: Does it pay to 
install automation equipment in a plant? 

The M.I1.T. machine would be a boon 
to thousands of metal-working factories. 
But few of them will ever use the ma 
chine because it costs $400,000. If a 
plant made millions of units of one 
product with no need for model changes. 
it could probably operate an automatioi: 
system profitably. However, even in the 
automobile industry, which produced 
6,000,000 cars last year, machines ma\ 
never take over completely. Why? Cai 
makers must change their models about 
every three years. 

Many car parts remain unchanged fo 
longer periods, and they might be pro- 
duced with automation. But bodies and 
trim are changed frequently. 

It is this public demand for change 
that may stand as a major roadblock to 
increased automation in consumer goods 
industries. But if manufacturers decide 
to invest vast sums in automatic equip- 
ment, they may be forced to eliminate 
individual frills. Does that mean that 
the consumer will have to settle for 
goods just like those his neighbor has? 
Mass production has already created 
great uniformity in public taste. Will 
automation go even further in creating 
uniformity? 


Future of Automation 


In the long run, many new jobs will 
be created by automation. Men will be 
employed building the control devices 
and automation equipment. Many others 
will be needed to maintain systems in 
operation. 

In the short run, however, many labor 
problems will arise. Industrial workers 
will have to be well trained, highly 
skilled technicians. What’s to become of 
the unskilled worker? 

Hours will undoubtedly be shorter, 
too. A century ago the average work 
week was about 70 hours. Today it is 
under 40. Some experts think a 20-hour 
week may not be too far off. This raises 
another question: If work is easier and 
men aren’t dead tired when they finish 
their jobs, what will they do with all 
their leisure? 

Big new industries have already 
sprung up to cater to the leisure needs 
of people with time on their hands. Will 
still more hobbies, sports, and pastimes 
gain in popularity? 

Will. automation produce a world of 
regimented and uniform people who 
more and more resemble the machines 
that replace them? Or will automation 
finally release man from the drudgery 
of repetitious labor, and permit him to 
seek new horizons? 
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By CHARLES EINSTEIN 


Y father was a tremendous, if re- 
luctant, advertising man back. in 
the days when advertising was a tenta- 
tive and mildly renegade art. He pre- 
ferred to spend most of his time dream- 
ing up jokes and vaudeville routines to 
satisfy his innate desire to become a 
comedian. But back in Boston, where 
we lived, they still talk about the ad 
campaigns my old man whipped up. 
He worked for a chain of furniture 
stores, and I believe he was the first 
ad man who realized that a firm profit- 
ably can enjoy more than one birthday 
a year. He ran a birthday sale in 
February, an anniversary sale in March, 
a Silver-wedding sale in August, and 
an anniversary sale in November, He 
ran a special three-day sale in which 
he urged all customers to stay away the 
first day, “so you don’t get trampled to 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from Collier's. Copyright, 1950, by The 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Company. 








You can‘t squelch a frustrated comedian . . . even when 


Uncle Leon muffed his lines, Father had the last word 


= 


death,” a technique that usually pro- 
vided an extra three thousand cus- 
tomers the first day. He had a thing 
called a George Washington Sale, 
where the copy ran: “We cannot tell a 
lie. We thought these brooms would 
sell at $1.49. They didn’t. Somebody 
will get a bargain at 69¢.” And so forth. 
Tremendous. 

But he wanted to be a comedian. 
He used to attend all of the vaudeville ’ 
shows in Boston and memorize the 
routines, Then he would come home 
and practice on my mother and me in 
the dining room of our two-family 
house on Orkney Road. He used my 
Uncle Leon for a stooge. 

My Uncle Leon did not particularly 
love vaudeville, but my father over- 
whelmed him. Uncle Leon wanted to be 
a saxophone player, and he owned a 
fine saxophone and about twenty 
pounds of sheet music. But he did not 


(Continued on page 26) 





Don Schlundt 


F INDIANA rings up its third Big 

Ten crown in a row,- you can bet 
your sneakers it'll be the “fault” of 
just one guy—Don Schlundt. The husky 
6-10 skyscraper is a team in himself— 
with enough left over for a pretty good 
jayvee! 

An All-American for two years in 
a row, the blond bomber is a cinch 
to make it No. 3 this year. He holds 
nearly every Big Ten record in the 
book, including total scoring for a 
season, best field goal percentage, most 
free throws, and most points in one 
game. 

The last record took some doing. 









Hoosier Hot-Shot 


Indiana was playing Ohio State last 
January 18, and Don was hotter than 
a forest fire. With about five minutes 
to go, he had racked up 40 points— 
and needed just 4 more to crack the 
single-game mark set by DickIves of 
Iowa back in 1944. 

At this point, Coach McCracken 

took him out. The crowd groaned. But 
two minutes later, they roared as Don 
came back in. The bomber didn’t dis- 
appoint them. By the final tick of the 
clock, the Ives’ record was ancient his- 
tory. Schlundt had hit on 16 out of 25 
floor shots and sunk 15 of 17 charity 
throws for a grand and glorious total 
of 47 points! 
. "Twas on the basis of stunts like this 
that Schlundt was ranked second only 
to the great Frank Selvy in the All- 
American ballots for 1953-54. 

The big boy learned his dribbles and 
hooks at Washington-Clay High School 
in South Bend, Ind. Every time you 
looked up in those days, Don was 
shooting up baskets and shooting up, 
period. One year he outgrew four pairs 
of pants in shooting from 5-5 to 6-3! 
By the time he graduated in 1951, he 
stood 6-9, 


The Royal Duke 


HOUGH Dick Ricketts is the great- 

est player in Duquesne’s history, 
you won't find his name among the 
national leaders in anything. Neither 
Duquesne nor Ricketts plays that type 
of game. 

But, brother, is this fellow a ball 
player! How those pros will be thun- 
dering on his door next season! Only 
Tom Gola outranks him as an all- 
around player—and you'll get an argu- 
ment on this from some experts. 

Dick is a coach’s dream. He can do 
absolutely everything. He has a great 
jump shot and a great one-hand set 
shot. He’s deadly on the pivot and a 
fine playmaker on the outside. And in 
the rebounding department, he’s the 
greatest. He gets up higher than a 
smoke signal. 

What's more, he’s tougher than the 
wall of China on defense. You simply 


can’t go under, over, or around him. 

Remember, now, we're talking about 
a player 6-7 in height. That’s why the 
pros rave about him. With all that 
height, speed, drive, spring, shooting 
ability, and know-how, Ricketts can 
play either inside or outside. He’s a 
lot like Jim’ Pollard—and they don’t 
come any better than the Laker cap- 
tain. 

Though basketball is his favorite 
sport, Dick is almost as good in base- 
ball. He’s a fine pitcher-first baseman 
and probably will get some big league 
offers. 

Dick’s favorites line up as follows: 
actor, Montgomery Clift; actress, Jean 
Simmons; singer, Nat King Cole; band, 
Jackie Gleason’s; school subject, his- 
tory. His biggest thrills in sport were: 
(1) being chosen the most valuable 
player in the 1953 Holiday Festival in 








Don scored a barrel of points at 
Washington-Clay, but the nicest pass 
he made was in the direction of a pretty 
student named Gloria Blyton. Gloria 
became Mrs. Schlundt in 1952 and is 
now a secretary in a dean’s office at 
Indiana. 

An easy-going, down-to-earth sort 
of guy, Don is a business major at 
Indiana and hopes some day to own 
his own business—something he minds 
very well, by the way. First, of course, 
he wants to take a crack at pro basket- 
ball. He'll probably be the No. 1 draft 
choice of either the Lakers or the 
Pistons. 

Off the court, Don is a pretty steady 
movie goer. He rates Doris Day tops 
in both acting and singing, with Gary 
Cooper and Bing Crosby close behind. 
For music, he prefers the old Glenn 
Miller band, 

His hobby is hunting and fishing, 
while his favorite school subject is in- 
surance. For the biggest thrill of his 
sports career, he chooses the Hoosier’s 
69-68 victory over Kansas in the 1953 
national college championship. Oh, yes, 
the great Hoosier center tossed in 29 
points that day! 





Dick Ricketts 


Madison Square Garden, and (2) mak- 
ing the All-American team last year. 
His ambition in life is to become a 
school teacher and coach. Pottstown 
(Pa.) High School is mighty proud of 
its star alumnus. 
—HeErMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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RADIO...Leading to such jobs as radio engineer, radio 
electrician, communications engineer, or radio repairman. 





MEDICINE...Leading to jobs in pharmacy, dentistry, 


ENGINEERING...Leading to jobs such as diesel mechanic, foundry 
foreman, powerman, tractor mechanic, or powerhouse electrician. 
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AVIATION...Leading to varied jobs 
such as mechanic, aircraft engine foreman or helicopter pilot. 
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in fixed wing and helicopter aircraft 


The COURSE of your choice 
RESERVED for you— 
BEFORE enlistment! 


AFTER graduation get a written guarantee of the training 
you want—from the United States Army. Choose your 
Army technical school and pick your course before enlist- 
ment simply by filling out a training request with your 
Army Recruiter. If you are found qualified, you will re- 
ceive a letter reserving your training for you, in the manner 
shown above. This is your written guarantee that you will 
attend the course of your choice—if you enlist! 


Over 100 courses to choose from 


The Army now offers a wide range of opportunity — over 
100 courses, each resulting in a valuable profit-making 
skill for the future. You train in the field you like best, 
whether it be radio, mechanics, medicine, journalism, 
electrical engineering, guided missiles, or many others— 
and you graduate a specialist! 

So, get the right training the right way—with a written 
Army guarantee before enlistment. Reserve your ticket to 
a bigger, better future with Army technical schooling. 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 
Attn: AGSN 


Please send me the Army booklet describing special 
opportunities for high school graduates. 
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Collier's 


“—and then put the fat into a frying 
pan, add the meat and potatoes, and 
moisten with beef gravy and cover—” 


“WTS MY LIFE. Why can’t I plan 
it?” 

Does that have a familiar ring? 
Honestly, now, haven’t you said 
something like that at least once in 
the past month? 

Naturally, you’re impatient to get 
started on that “road of life” all your 
elders keep talking about. What's 
more, you want to go it on your own 
two feet. 

There’s only one stumbling block: 
Do you know yet where you want to 
go? That’s a pretty important point. 
So settle down, take a deep breath, 
and start making up your mind. 

Here are some samples of the kind 
of thing you’re wrestling with: 


Q. My parents want me to plan for 
a career, but I'm going to get married 
and be a housewife after hign school. 
I feel as if I'm wasting my time taking 
all these academic subjects. What do 
you think? 


A. That depends on what you mean 
by “wasting.” If you mean, “I’m not 
going to be teaching Macbeth or doing 
plane geometry two years from now,” 
youre right. In that sense, you prob- 
ably never will “use” these subjects 
again. 

But if you think you'll never bump 
into Shakespeare or tangle with the 
geometric relations of things in your 
career as a housewife, you're dead 
wrong. Notice that phrase “career as a 
housewife.” Running a home is one of 
the broadest and most demanding ca- 
reers a woman can find and the broader 
the background you have for it, the 
more successful you'll be. 

Today’s husbands don’t want their 
wives merely to sit at home, cook the 
meals, and raise the family. They expect 
their wives to be real companions—in- 
telligent, alert, interested in things out- 








side the home. Are you beginning to 
see a reason for all this “wasted time”? 

If you want more reasons, think about 
these: In case of emergency, if you ever 
have to earn your own money, you'll be 
grateful for a good academic back- 
ground, because your chances for a good 
job will be infinitely greater. Your 
chances to serve your community will 
also be greater, whether it’s as a Scout 
den mother or a member of the civic 
music committee. Your home will be 
more attractive, if you really apply what 
you learned in art and math and home 
economics. Your ability to speak intel- 
ligently will be greater if you've waded 
through a good course in a foreign 
language. 

In other words, you are, even if you 
don’t realize it, planning a really tough 
career. Your need for a well-rounded 
education is just as great as, if not 
greater than, that of someone who's 
going to be specializing in just one field. 
You'll actually be specializing in quite 
a few! 


Q. I have a part-time job. My parents 
want me to quit because my grades are 
slipping. How can I explain to them 
that I need the money for dates, gas, 
ete.? 


A. It’s going to take a lot more than 
an explanation to prove to them you're 
capable of handling both. They’re prob- 
ably already aware of your need for 
that ready cash, but they’re also aware 
of a greater need—a good education for 
you. They realize that, at the moment, 
keeping those grades up is far more 
important than a job. : 

However, it might not be necessary 
to drop the job entirely. Sit down with 
Mom and Dad and a “timetable” of 
your daily schedule. See just what the 
trouble is. Perhaps you could cut down 
on the number of hours’ work each 
week. Or maybe, until you catch up 
with yourself at school, you could work 
only on Saturdays, instead of Saturdays 
and after school. It could be that the 
job’s too hard for you, and you'd fare 
better with an easier one. After all, no 
one can study effectively when he’s dead 
tired. 





BOY dates GIRL 
fy oy ted 


How are your study habits, by the 
way? Perhaps you waste the time you 
do allot to studying. You'll get better 
results, for instance, if you study at the 
same time and the same place every 
evening. Find a quiet spot in your 
home. Make sure it has a good reading 
light, plenty of elbow room, and as few 
distractions (radio, TV, etc.) as pos- 
sible. Once you know how to study, 
you'll find you learn more in much less 
time. 

If, however, you try all these alter- 
natives and your grades are still "way 
down there, drop that job! Unbelievable 
as it seems now, a good high school 
record is well worth the price of a few 
dates or a few dollars. 


Q. Mom and Dad refuse to let me 
date on week nights, because they say 
it interferes with my studying. Yet I 
always have my work in on time. What 
do you think about school-night dating? 


A. Your folks just might have a point 
there, you know. For one thing, most 
teachers plan their work schedules so 
that at least some homework is neces- 
sary each night. For another thing, most 
doctors seem to agree that eight or nine 
hours’ sleep is a “must” for high school- 
aged people. Since the hours of the day, 
no matter how often you count them, 
always add up to only 24, you might 
be headed for trouble. 

“But I don’t have that.much home- 
work every night!” you may protest. 
That’s right, but the person you're det- 
ing might not be so lucky. Planning a 
date several days in advance isn’t easy, 
unless you’ve also planned your home- 
work several days in advance. 

You'll notice that very few school 
affairs are scheduled for school nights. 
On the rare occasions when they are, 
you can probably work out an early- 
curfew agreement with your parents. 
Otherwise, it’s best to stick to Friday 
and Saturday night dates. Actually, 
there’s more to do on week ends any- 
way, when all the gang are dating. 

In the long run, you'll be glad you 
did. It’s really no fun to go through a 
school day when you're seven-eighths 
asleep! ; 
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ROYAL PORTABLE ANNOUNCES 


top prize winners in essay contest* 





1st prize—Senior Division 


David Ridenour Baker 

2126 E. 63rd St. 

Long Beach 5, Calif. 

David Starr Jordan High School 


2nd prize—Senior Division 
Eileen Farris 
813 South 23rd St. 


Fort Smith, Ark. 
Fort Smith High School 


3rd prize—Senior Division 


Jim Dougherty 
Abbey School 
Canon City, Colo. 


Ist prize—Junior Division 


Linda Kent 
Sarasota Junior High School 
Sarasota, Fla. 


2nd prize—Junior Division 


Janice Black 
21 Grove St. 
Rockland, Maine 


3rd prize—Junior Division 


Joe Hernandez 
John Spring Junior High 
Tucson, Ariz. 


*Topic, “What Christmas Means to Me.” Contest closed Nov. 12, 1954 





And thanks to every entrant and every 
teacher in whose classes this essay con- 
test played a part. 


You can get a complete list of contest winners 
at your Royal Portable dealer’s. 


While there, take a look at the rugged 
Royal—the portable which typed the equiv- 
alent of 96 years of writing. It’s the type- 
writer of a lifetime for a lifetime . . . the port- 
able which helps you get better marks... the 
portable with which you can earn extra money 
typing. 

You can get a Royal Portable for as little as 
$79.50, with only $9.95 down and 18 months 
to pay. Liberal trade-ins. Go to your Royal 
Portable dealer’s today. 


“Magic” is a registered trade-mark of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


Congratulations to you and to the other 300 prize winners! 





Does more for you...does it better, 
because of these 9 amazing features! 


Speed Selector * New Speed Spacer * Push _ 

Button Top e« Visible Tab Set * New Color 

Combinations ¢ New Carriage Controls * Greater 

Paper Capacity « Fiberglas-plastic Carrying Case 
plus Royal’s famous “Magic”? Margin 


electric « portable 
standard 


World’s largest manufacturer of typewriters... ROYAL 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
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Big Moment 
(Continued from page 21) 


like to take lessons and practiced only 
rarely. The only thing he could play 
was Dardanella, in two sharps, slowly. 

What happened was that my father 
and Uncle Leon would push the dining- 
room table against the wall and seat 
me and my mother in chairs on either 
side of the table. Then they would go 
out of the room through opposite 
doors. 

At this point, it was my job to clap 
furiously, as for a preceding act, and 
then sing several notes of fanfare. 

“And now,” I would cry, “that bright 
new team of a hundred laughs--Harvey 
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WALLET SIZE PICTURES 
From your favorite snapshot or photo. 
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Only pennies per picture for beautiful, 
useful reproductions of that photo you're 
so proud of! Double-weight studio paper, 
fine enough to frame. SEND ANY PORTRAIT 
OF YOURSELF toyether with payment. 


MAIL MONEY BACK COUPON NOW! 


WALLET PHOTO CO. 
BOX D2-15, HILLSIDE, N. J. 
‘oken Photog. | enclose 
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heccestecssesese and my picture which you will return 
unharmed. My money back if I'm not delighted. 
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and Leon!” Then I clapped some more 
while my father and Uncle Leon came 
racing through the doors from oppo- 
site sides, the way all the comedy 
teams ran out from the wings at 
Keith’s, 

My father would punch my Uncle 
Leon two times and cry, “Hello, Pale- 
face!” 


“Paleface?” Uncle Leon croaked. 


“Yeah,” my father told him. “You 
got a face like a pail!” 
“Wasn't that funny?” my father 


would ask my mother, panting as he 
held on to Uncle Leon’s vest. 

“Scream,” she would say. 

“You got to give in to the humor of 
it,” my father would say. “Here— 
he turned and punched Uncle Leon 
two times—“how do you spell cat?” 

“I don’t know,” Uncle Leon said in 
the unnaturally loud voice my father 
made him practice. “How do you spell 
cat?” 

“Cat,” my father said. “P-u-s-s-y. 
Kitten. Chicken,” my father said. 

“H-e-n. Rooster.” 


My MOTHER hid her face in her 
hands. Uncle Leon giggled. My father 
looked sharply at him and punched 
him again. 

“Tell me something,” he said. “Is 
that a face, or did you just block a 
punt?” He reached out and massaged 
Uncle Leon’s lapels. “Nice suit you 
got here. Too bad they didn’t have it 
in your size. Is this what the well- 
dressed man will throw away this 
year?” 

“Lord shield us,” my mother said. 

There was also the topical joke, 
based upon current happenings. If 
there had been a political uprising in 
South America, my Uncle Leon would 
say, “I hear the people are revolting.” 

“I don’t care if they’re disgusting,” 
my father would say. 

That was how the routines went. 

Sooner or later it had to get on the 
stage. Thursday nights at Keith’s were 
amateur nights, and one day my father 
announced that Harvey and Leon were 
scheduled to go on that Thursday at 
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(] 18 HIT PARADE SONGS—ONLY $2.98 


By Stars of Radio, T.V., Stage and Screen 
6 Complete Hits on 1 Nonbreakable Record 


























( 20 HILLBILLLY HITS—ONLY $2.98 
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2. 1 Need You Now . 
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About the Author 


Born in Boston, Charles Ein- 

stein was educated at New York 

City’s Horace Mann High School 

and at the University of Chicago. 
He began his journalistic career 
as a sports writer for Interna- 
tional News Service in 1945. On 
the side, he has written stories 
and articles for Collier’s, Sport- 
folio, True, Argosy, and Sports 
World. . 











Keith’s, right behind a unicyclist. No 
audition. . . . 

We all went, my mother and myself 
and my grandfather. My grandfather 
had never seen one of the practice rou- 
tines at home, not so much because 
he disliked vaudeville as because he 
dreaded being home when Uncle 
Leon was home. One time he gave 
Uncle Leon a flat ultimatum: Either 
sell the saxophone or go live at the Y. 

So we were in the audience at 
Keith’s. The guy on the unicycle. was 
pretty good. Once he skidded and 
nearly fell off, and went through a lot 
of business to make it look as if it had 
been part of the act, but nobody 
laughed. 

Then he went off and we all clapped, 
and the M.C, came hurtling out in his 
tuxedo. “And now,” he cried, “that 
bright new team of a hundred laughs 
—Harvey and Leon!” 

It was just like being in the dining 
room at home, except this time they 
wore identical brown suits. They came 
racing out, stopped in front of each 
other, and then took the three-quarters 
stance you take when you are talking 
to somebody on the stage and facing 
the audience at the same time. 

My father punched my Uncle Leon 
three times and cried, “Hello, Pale- 
face!” 


ean LEON opened his mouth to 
cry, “Paleface?” in return. But nothing 
came out.¢His mouth was working 
valiantly, but his eyes were fixed on the 
audience in the winking darkness, and 
he was terrified. 

My father socked Uncle Leon 
again. Desperately. “I said, Hello, Pale- 
face!” 

Nothing. My Uncle Leon looked like 
a petrified fish. The audience held its 
breath. 

Then, all at once, I heard somebody 
begin to laugh. It was my grandfather. 
The laughs started slowly and then 
began building up. He bent over and 
shook. Somebody behind him took it 
up, The next thing, the whole joint 
was collapsing with mirth. 

Up on the stage, my father had only 
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a dim idea of what was happening. 
He kept socking my Uncle Leon. 

Sock. “Hello, Paleface!” Sock sock 
sock. “Hello, Paleface!” Sock. “Hello, 
Paleface!” Every time it got funnier. 

Finally, after three or four minutes 
of this, the ‘orchestra leader caught 
my father’s frantic eyes. He struck two 
brassy chords, and my father took a 
deep bow. The audience clapped very 
hard. Uncle Leon still stood there. My 
father grabbed him and towed him off. 

We met them at the stage door di- 
rectly afterward. My Uncle Leon was 
rubbing his arm glassily, and my father 
looked ready to commit fratricide. 

“T never laughed so much in all my 
days,” Grandfather said, and gave 
Uncle Leon a hug. 

“Let’s get out of here,” my father 
said. “Where’s a cab?” 

Nobody said anything in the cab 
going home, until we were almost 
there. Then my father spoke, looking 
straight ahead, 

“Leon, I will never forgive you for 
this. I don’t want to talk to you any 
more. Between us, vaudeville is dead.” 

Uncle Leon bowed his head. 

Ten minutes after we got home, the 
phone rang. My father answered, and 
when he hung up he Jooked more 
savage than ever. We were all in the 
room, but he talked to nobody in par- 
ticular. 

“It was the manager at Keith’s,” he 
said softly, looking at the ceiling. “We 
won third prize, Fifteen dollars. If we’d 
stayed to take a bow with the other 
acts, he thinks we would have won 
first prize.” His eyes glazed over. “I’m 
going to bed.” 


a next day he came home late 
from the office, with folded advertising 
proofs tucked under his arm. Usually 
he showed the proofs around, but this 
time he stuck them in the desk drawer. 

“Here,” he said, reaching in his 
pocket and turning to Uncle Leon. “I 
brought you something.” 

It was three new reeds for Uncle 
Leon’s saxophone. 

The ad was in the papers the fol- 
lowing Monday, It was spread over a 
full page, but all it gave was the firm’s 
name and the addresses of the different 
branch stores, like always. Then it said, 
in a big black heading: 

“STAGEFRIGHT SALE.” 

Underneath, the copy ran: 

“We were going to describe these 
articles in all the customary glowing 
terms. At last minute, we forgot our 
lines. You'll have to come and see for 
yourself.” 

The rest of the page was just pic- 
tures of different pieces of furniture. 

It was a good sale, one of the best 
Father ever had. 
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Choose the point? 
that suits you best 
& (Point includes sac) 


WEAREVER’ 
Pennant 


FOUNTAIN PEN ; 
@ 5 Hardaloy-tipped interchangeable 
points, for smooth, smooth writing. 


@ Exclusive C-Flow feed, insures instant 
starting; shows when to refill. 


@ Extra-size ink capacity. 


Only 


Available in maroon, 
blue, green, grey, 
black 


Wearever Pennant 
Pg yo — - Pencil 
Set, in beautifu 

gift box. $ 1-98 


Seo night to wite with at Scheel Home , Office 


WEAREVER }-== 


Prices higher in Canada. 


Made by David Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, N.J.... World’s Largest Pen Maker 
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Al Cast! It's here: 


Teen Age Book Clubs new 


hit tells how to succeed 
in your social life. 


ETIQUETTE 


for Young Moderns 


Written for Teen Agers by Gay Head, 
Scholastic Magazines’ well-known 
authority on Teen Age affairs. 


This new, thrilling, indis- 
pensable book gives you the 
social know-how to handle 
yourself in any social situa- 
tion, helps you achieve poise, 
personality, popularity. 
Hundreds of practical hints 
on manners, dating, giving a 
party, dining out, sending 
and accepting invitations, 
etc. This book is a must for 
every teen ager. Just pub- 
lished, this exciting volume 
is one of dozens of fascinat- 
ing titles you can buy in in- 
expensive 25¢ and 35¢ edi- 
tions if you are a member of 
the Teen Age Book Club. 


THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 

The Teen Age Book Club is 
a unique plan for schools 
which enables you to buy 
books especially selected for 
their appeal to teen agers. 
It costs you nothing to join 


P-L-E-A- 
Do not ask to buy ETIQUETTE FOR YOUNG MOD- j 
ERNS unless you are a Teen Age Book Club member. 


ETIQUETTE FOR YOUNG MODERNS is published 
by the Teen Age Book Club for its members and 


a Club. There are no dues 


or initiation fees. 


BOOKS FOR EVERYONE 


Members may choose each 
month from among 16 wide- 
ly varied titles, including 
Mysteries, Romances, Ad- 
ventdre, Dog and Horse Sto- 
ries, Laughs and Jokes, 
Sports, “How to” books, 
etc. Club members need not 
buy any specific number of 
books. They may buy as 
many or as few as_ they 
wish of the books offered 
during the year. 
DIVI- 


FREE tinos 


For every four books. pur- 
chased, Club members 
may choose an additional 
dividend book free. 


o-E! 














DO YOU KNOW— 


How to make an introduction—who gets in- 
troduced to whom—the correct use of names 
and titles ... How to “icebreak” a conversa- 
tion . .. How to keep the conversational ball 


rolling . . . How to talk easily and be easy 
to talk to . . . How to ask a girl for a date 
(boys) ... How to accept or refuse a date 
(girls) ... About etiquette at parties, proms, 


and on dates—receiving line, cutting in, ask- 
ing for a.dance—blind dating, double dates 

. when to tip and how much ... all about 
social correspondence — bread-and -butter 
notes, thank you notes, notes of sympathy 
and congratulations . . . You’ll find the an- 
swers to these and dozens of other vitally 
important questions in the Teen Age Book 
Club’s exclusive publication Etiquette for 
Young Moderns. 














TO MY TEACHER: 






we cannot sell single copies to non-members. 
Wouldn’t you like to have a TAB Club in your 

class? Ask your teacher to help you a 
start one! 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

















I 
; I'm interested in joining a Teen Age Book Club. If others in 
the class would like to join, won't you help us start a Club 


on page 8-T of your Teacher edition of this magazine? 





Signature 


| 
| 
! 
| 
by sending for information and free materials, as described ; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
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The Phrase Is Familiar 


By Hubert Favreau, St. Mary’s Academy, Champlain, New York 


*Starred words refer to American mottoes and quotations. 


Students are invited to 
submit original cross- 
word puzzles for pub- 
lication in Scholastic 
Magazines. Each puzzle 
should be built around 
one subject, which may 
be drawn from His- 
tory, Art, Science, or 
any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of 
which at least 10 must 
be related to the 
theme. For each puzzle 

blished we will pay 
10. Entries must in- 
clude puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled 
in, and statement by 
student that the puz- 
tle is original and his 
own work. Keep a 
copy as puzzies can- 
not be returned. Give 
name, address, school, 
end grade. Address 
Puzzle Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. Answers in 
next issue. 
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. “You shall not =~ mankind upon 
a cross of gold.”—William Jennings 


. Unit of energy. 

. Coolidge: “I do 

. Writing implement. 

. Acquire knowledge by effort. 

3. “I have just begun to fight.”—John 
Paul ' 

. 19th letter of the alphabet. 

. Monroe’s Presidency: “The 
Good Feeling.” 








of 





choose to run.” 





19. Non-commissioned Army man, 


20. We. 
23. Behold! 


°25. Hoover slogan: “A chicken in every 


°26. “The power to 
destroy.”—John Marshall. 


27. Father. 
28. Insect. 


29. Hawaiian wreath. 
*30. “Don’t tread on : 
*31. “Speak softly and carry a 

stick.”—Theodore Roosevelt. 


34. Perish. 


36. Indefinite article. 
8. Election phrase: “As Maine goes, 
___. goes the nation. 


39. Either . . 


41. Digit of the foot. _ 


____ is the power to 








*43, First name of 22 Down. 


. “We have met the enemy and they 
are ours.”—Oliver H. —___ 








Prove It! 
Answer to last week’s “Prove It!”: He 


had 50¢, 25¢, and 4 dimes. Here’s another: 
When asked how many chickens he had 
sold, a farmer replied, “I had 42 chickens 
before I sold any, and the chickens I have 
left have as many feet as the chickens I 
sold had heads.” How many had he sold? 
Answer next week. 


2 3 4 5 6 
9 10 ‘" 
1} 
5 16 7 
9 20 = |2I 22 
26 27 
29 
32 173 74 135 6 
78 9 40 
4} 44 
46 47 
49 50 5 
92 
*47, “You may fire when you are ready, 
Gridley.”—____ 
48. Dined. 49. Aged. 
51. Lair of a wild beast. 


*52. 
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. “A public office is a public 


“Our Federal —it must and 
shall be preserved”: Andrew Jackson. 





” 





—Cleveland. 


. Registered Nurse (abbr.). 
. “Don’t fire till 


see the whites 





of their eyes.” 


. Preposition: to. 
. “Give me liberty, or give me death. 


—Patrick 





. Summer (French). 

. Guards (abbr.). 

. American poet Edgar Allan 
. National Education Association 





(abbr. ). 


. Humor. 
. “I only regret I have 


*78. 


one life 
to give for my country.”—Hale. 
“Remember the be 

KS West, young man.”—Greeley. 











. Chemical symbol for samarium. 


“These are the times that try men’s 
souls,” — 


24, “Liberty and union, now and forever, 


and inseparable.”—Webster. 


. Vegetable. 
. Exists. ; 
. Motto on U. S. coins: “In 





Trust.” 


. Put on. 





. Chemical symbol for iridium, 
. “Fifty-four or fight.” 
. Let down. 

. Beverage. 

. Before (poetic). 


. Nickname for Theodore. 
. Adult male persons. 

. Inventor 
. Not off. 
, Accomplish, 


Whitney, 









Answers to Last Week‘s Puzzle 
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SUN MAID 
RAISINS 


Are A Great Sweet-Treat! 


@ As awonderful dessert or 
“between-meal” snack, you can’t 
beat tasty Sun-Maid Raisins for satis- 
fying your sweet-tooth! They’re 


- chuck-full of natural fruit sugar... 


packed with iron, too, to give you 
extra energy! Carry the pocket- 
size and nibble on Sun-Maids to 
your heart’s content when working 
or playing. They're good for youl 


ASK MOM. TO GET 
THE LOW-PRICED 
HANDY 6-PACK 


















2 YEAR COURSE 
1 YEAR COURSE 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 
AIRCRAFT AND ENGINE MECHANIC 








NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
prepares you for the career you want in Aviation, 
a the mighty, growing industry with unlimited 
future, high earning potentials, and the oppor- 
tunity for real SECURITY. Think what NORTH- 
ROP'S concentrated courses can mean to you 
in texms of time saved, money earned. 
And remember — if you should enter the Armed Services 
or should go directly into the Aviation Industry, your 
Northrop Training puts you ahead... farther... faster. 
STUDENT PLACEMENT —Northrop has impressive 
record of graduate placement...also helps students obtain 
part-time employment, if desired. 


eee g NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
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ou? po a 1163 W. Arbor Vitae Street, Inglewood 1, California 
fee caTAl ( Aeronautical Engineering (1) A & E Mechanic 
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HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 









CLASS & CLUB PINS 
RINGS, MEDALS, KEYS 
for Dramatics, Music, 
Fraternity, Sorority, etc. 
Send 5¢ for 36-page catalogue 


Artistic Medal & Badge ° 
112A Fulton St., New York 
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from your 
GRADUATION 

PORTRAIT 
or other photos 


20 FOR $100 


FROM ONE POSE 
POSTPAID 





Give classmates, friends, 


relatives, 
wallet-size copies of your favorite por- 


trait or snapshot. Ideal for college or 
employment applications, etc. Beauti- 
ful double-weight, finest finish pic- 
tures in convenient wallet-size — 
2%” x 3%”. Send graduation picture 
or negative with $1.00 for 20 copies. 


YOUR SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Money Refunded If Not Satisfied 


POSTAL PHOTO SERVICE 
DEPT. 33, P. O. BOX 1358, PORTLAND, MAINE 


Please send me ____ Keepsake Photos 


| enclose $______and photograph 
which will be returned to me. 
EIS es disdes saakinsehass 
| ERS STATE 



























WiAi'“Tops, don’t miss. 


wwwAH ROMEO AND JULIET. 
(United Artists. Produced by Sandro 
Ghenzi. Directed by Renato Castel- 
lani.) 


Filmed in Italy in ravishing Tech- 
nicolor, this is unquestionably the most 
beautiful version of Shakespeare’s im- 
mortal Romeo and Juliet ever pre- 
sented. Verona and Mantua, looking 
as if this were still the 16th century, 
provide the backgrounds. The hand- 
some costumes and interiors, photo- 
graphed in the style of the old masters, 
turn the screen into a veritable art 
gallery, 

But best of all, director Castellani 
never forgot that he was making a 
movie. The tragedy unfolds smoothly 
and dramatically. The screen is always 
alive, vibrant, exciting. And the love 
story comes through with rare charm 
and directness. 

No small part of the film’s effective- 
ness is due to the casting of two un- 
knowns, Laurence Harvey and Susan 
Shentall, as Shakespeare’s “star-cross’d 
lovers.” Because they are young, as 
Shakespeare intended them to be, their 
tragedy has a special appeal. Perhaps 
some of the poetry is lost as a result 
of their inexperience, but the drama 
is better than ever. You can’t afford 
to miss this one! 


wWwYve ANIMAL FARM. (Louis de 
Rochemont. Produced and directed 
by John Halas and Joy Batchelor.) 


George Orwell’s Animal Farm, writ- 
ten shortly after World War II, already 
ranks as a great political satire. Through 
his fabled revolt of the animals, Orwell 
drew an ironic parallel to events in 
the Soviet Union since the Russian 
revolution. 

The English cartoonists, Halas and 
Batchelor, have faithfully translated 
Orwell’s book into a feature film, Un- 
like most cartoons, this one isn’t at 
all funny, or charming, or sweet. Or- 
well wrote in deadly earnest, and his 
translators have kept their film that way. 

This story of the rise of a dictator- 
ship in the barnyard has many serious 
things to say about our own times, and 
animation is probably the only way 


WIA Good. 


“i Fair. “Save your money. 

they could be said on film. As a result, 
Animal Farm can properly be saluted 
as the first feature cartoon to use the 
medium for purposes other than fairy. 
tale storytelling. 


“wee SO THIS IS PARIS. (Uni- 
versal-International. Produced by Al- 
bert J. Cohen. Directed by Richard 
Quine.) 


Apparently there’s just no end to 


Tony Curtis’ talents. In this grand, 
light-hearted musical, he teams with 
Gene Nelson and Paul Gilbert. And 
Tony proves that he can sing and dance 
with the best of them. 

As a trio of gobs on leave in Paris, 
the three accept the responsibility of 
providing for a batch of French war 
orphans. To raise the necessary money, 
of course, there is only one thing to do: 
They put on a show. Like everything 
else in this picture, it is fast, funny, 
and gay. 

Rounding out the cast, singer Gloria 
De Haven is sweet and attractive as 
Tony’s girl, while hoofer Gene Nelson 
winds up with Corinne Calvet. Not 
bad for a three-day leave! So This Is 
Paris probably won't help cement 
Anglo-French relations, but it does pro- 
vide some fresh and thoroughly engag- 
ing entertainment. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wi Tops, don't miss. “iMGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “The Caine Mutiny. 
“vv Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
vvvvA Star Is Born, 4~/HHOn the 
Waterfront. ~~High and Dry. -vv 
The Black Shield of Falworth. ~The 
Detective. ““MRear Window. “4¥ 
Broken Lance. “~“/MDawn at Socorro. 
wr-Rogue Cop. ““Three Hours to 
Kill. High and the Mighty. ~Mag- 
nificent Obsession. “Suddenly. “¥ 
Dragnet. “Africa Adventure. 

Comedy: 4““iMan with a Million. 
41 Sabrina. “1 Hobson’s Choice. 

Musical: “~/~M~Deep in My Heart. 
w~v1Seven Brides for Seven Brothers. 
4~White Christmas. “Brigadoon. 
“v-The Student Prince. “Living It 
Up. 

Documentary: “““The Vanishing 
Prairie. hM1Victory at Sea. hvYY 
The Cowboy. 
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The 5-year-old, visiting the farm for 
the first time, was taken out to see the 
lambs. 

As he patted the first one, he ex- 
claimed delightedly, “Why, they make 


them out of blankets!” 
Capper’s Weekly 


Now Let Me See... 

Feminine version of Hamlet's speech: 
“Alas poor Yorick, I knew him, not well, 
in fact, hardly at all . . . we were part 
of the same crowd, actually, darling, he 
was a complete stranger—what did you 

say his name was?” 
Chatsworth Chatter 


Glub—Glub! 


Waiter: “May I help you with that 
soup, sir?” 

Diner: “What do you mean, help me? 
I don’t need any help.” 

Waiter; “Sorry, sir. From the sound, 
[ thought you might wish to be dragged 
ashore.” 


His Honor 
Suitor: “In asking for your daughter’s 
hand, I want you to know that I have 
an honored name.” 
Her father: “At what bank and for 


how much?” 
Mis-A-Sip 


‘Fore and Aft 


Officer: “Are you happy now that 
youre in the Navy?” 

Boot: “Yes, sir.” 

Officer: “What were you before you 
got into the Navy?” 

Boot: “Much happier.” 


Tall Texan Story 


An oldtimer in a small Alabama town 
was standing on a street corner watch- 
ing ominous black clouds gathering in 
the west when a stranger standing next 
to him remarked, “I don’t like to say it 
but those clouds look exactly like some 
we had back in Texas one time just be- 
fore a tornado struck.” 

“Was it a bad one?” the native asked. 

“Bad?” the Texan replied. “How you 
figure I happen to be in Alabama?” 


Birmingham News Mag 


To a Degree 


There was a young man named Teedle, 
Who wouldn’t accept his degree: 

He said, “It’s bad enough to be Teedle, 
Without being Teedle, D.D.” 


North Carolina Education 


Transit Tribulations 


Into an already crowded rush-hour 
train on the London Underground a 
mother pushed her small son, and 
squeezed in after him. 

He complained of being squashed 
and was told to “shut up.” But he con- 
tinued to grumble, and presently was 
heard to shout, peevishly, “Mind me 
‘ead! Mind me ’ead!” 

“Oh, hold your row, Alfie,” cried his 
mother. “You've got to be a sardine in 
here.’ 

“It’s all right for you,” replied Alfie, 
angrily, “you're not at the bottom of the 
tin!” 

Tit-Bits 


Heers Voices 


A young man was being examined by 
a psychiatrist to see if he was mentally 
fit to join the army. 

“Do you ever hear voices and not 
know who is speaking or where the 


sounds are coming from?” asked the 
doctor. 

“Why, yes, often,” said the young 
man. 

“Ah!” said the psychiatrist, leaning 
forward in his chair. “When does this 
happen?” 


“Practically every time I answer the 


telephone.” 
McCall! Spirit 


Eek! 


Bob (to his sister): “I hear you fell 
down when you were skating today. 
Was anyone around to laugh?” 

Helen: “No, but the ice made some 
awful cracks.” 

Future Farmer 


Cautious 


An old lady eyed the drug clerk 
doubtfully. “I assume,” she said, “that 
you are a fully qualified druggist!” 

“Oh, ves, ma’am.” 

“You have passed all the required 
examinations?” 

“Yes, indeed, ma’am.” 

“You've never poisoned anybody by 
mistake, have you?” 

“Why, no!” 

“Very well, then, please give me five 


cents’ worth of cough drops.” 
Healthways 


Safety First 


I think that I shall never see a driver 
half so dumb as me; a driver who can't 
park his own within the parking meter 
zone; who waits at intersections, shy, 
till all the other cars go by; who timidly 
moves on, and then—that doggone light 
goes red again. 

But still I've never killed a guy, or 
crippled any passerby. I move along 
with slow advance and never take just 
one more chance. And if I seem slow 
to arrive, at least I turn up still alive. 


Kansas City Star | 


by AL CAPP 
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Peter Penguin's 

a very sly guy 
Notice the glint 

in his roving eye 
With a chirp 

and a cheer 
He spots what is near 


(Now watch Baby Ruth : 
go bye bye) 
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CURTISS CANDY COMPANY Otto Schnering, Founder | 


4 makers of Butterfinger. Coconut Grove. Caramel Nougat. Dip candy hav. Saf-T-Pops. Fruit Drops and Mints — 
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. Does your school, youth organization, or group need money? Write us for 
~” complete fund raising plan successfully employed elsewhere. No obligation. 
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TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


Why Senior Scholastic Is Your Best Buy 


in the Senior High School Social Studies Field 


Full Coverage of National and World Affairs 
e MAJOR ARTICLE ON WORLD AFFAIRS—A 


major article every week deals with an important 
problem in world affairs. Each article explores a vital 
problem in detail, highlights its significance, and 
traces its roots in history. The material is presented 
in teachable terms and implemented with maps, car- 
toons, photos, graphics. (See pp. 9-10.) 


@ MAJOR ARTICLE ON NATIONAL AFFAIRS— 
A second major article every week deals with a timely 
and important national problem. The topic may be an 
issue before Congress, an economic. political, or social 
question. or a problem that confronts us in state or 
local government. All phases of the problem are ex- 
plored and presented objectively together with the 
historical background. Cartoons, photos, charts, and 
graphs highlight the text. (See pp. 19-20.) 


News Coverage That Is Up-to-Date 


@ Outstanding news events of each week are presented 
n “Understanding the News.” This news is teletyped 
to our presses within a Week of the date the magazines 
arrive in your classroom. News stories interpret news 
trends and their meaning, the underlying forces and 
issues of great events. The “What's Behind It” section 
of major news stories highlights the significance of 
important news events. (See pp. 12-14.) 


Discussion Material That Is Vital 


@ Each issue features a forum discussion article (pro 
and con) in which all sides of timely, controversial 
issues are presented, with the arguments for each side 
given objectively and logically. These forum discus- 
sions train students to organize and evaluate informa- 
tion, to weigh the evidence on all sides of a contro- 
versial subject, and to decide what conclusions may 
be reached or opinions formed on the evidence avail- 
able. (See pp. 7-8.) 





Classroom Tested and Classroom Approved 

Testimonials from satisfied teachers: 

“Senior Scholastic is the best magazine of its type I 
have ever read. Its contents have variety and are extremely 
well prepared and unbiased.”-—M. S. T., Cisne, Tl. 

“We have found Senior Scholastic much better for us 
than any other weekly.”—M. J. R., Alexandria, Ky. 

Hundreds of other letters on file at our office. 











PLUS all the extras announced on 
pages 3-TG and 4-TG. And it costs so 
little—only 4.3 cents a week per student. 


Inspires High Moral and Spiritual Values 


e@ In every issue we present an interview that is the 
product of first-hand reporting by top-flight journal- 
ists. These are face-to-face talks with significant people 
of the day: famous or obscure men or women who 
have made their mark in the world. Whether they are 
scientists, artists, public servants, teachers, businessmen, 
engineers, nurses, baseball players, or queens—they 
are people who have one thing in common: a deter- 
mination to do something useful for other human 
heings. (See p. 6.) 


Brings the Past Alive in the Present 


e@ Senior Scholastic deals with the world of today and 
contemporary affairs. There are no textbooks in hard 
covers available on that world. But we know that the 
roots of the present lie deep in the past. No problem 
of today can be fully understood until we know why 
it started and how it got that way. Every important 
article in the magazine is infused with this spirit and 
contains essential historical background. And in “His- 
tory Behind the Headlines,” a regular department, 
the events of today which are living history in the 
making are vividly illuminated and vitalized by the 
history that our forefathers made. (See p. 11.) 


Test Material Weekly and Thrice-Annually 


e@ Every week a full-page quiz based on the issue 
tests facts, ideas, and vocabulary. Testing devices stress 
map-, chart-, and graph-reading skills. At the end of 
each term a four-page semester quiz tests students on 
material covered during the semester. In addition an 
early fall issue features a diagnostic test to enable you 
to determine the contemporary affairs background of 
your students. (See pp. 15-18.) 


Provides Guidance for Sound Citizenship 


e@ The stimulating and wide-range contents of Senior 
Scholastic provide material for character training and 
good citizenship. They inspire students to believe in 
the faith that made this country great. In all the many 
additional features of the magazine—Boy dates Girl 
(see p. 24), the weekly short story (see p. 21), Careers 
Ahead, Say What You Please (see p. 5), Following 
the Films (see p. 30), Sports (see p. 22), the student- 
contributed crossword puzzles (see p. 29), Health—the 
importance of high-minded, moral character is brought 
home to your readers by intelligent object lessons. 
Students know that Senior Scholastic is their maga- 
zine, designed and edited for young people, with mate- 
rial within the range of their interest and under- 
standing. 





SENIOR Gowen sorte, ublished A mgy B one the school year Sept. through May Inclusive except during school holidays and at mid-term. Entered as second-class Se 447 
matter at Post 
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TEACHING GUIDE p. 3 


PLUS THIS RICH VARIETY OF EXTRAS—AT NO EXTRA COST 


Congress at Work (Congress at Work 


A special 32-page section that is 
part of the Feb. 16 issue. Supplied 
to every student subscriber at no 
extra cost. 

An understanding of the inner 
workings of Congress has never 
been more essential than it is today. How will the Demo- 
cratic-controlled 84th Congress get along with a Republican 
President? How do the gears of our law-making machinery 
mesh with the machinery of the executive and judicial 
branches of our Government? 

To understand tomorrow’s headlines, your students need 
Congress at Work! 

Partial contents of Congress at Work: 

How Congress Fits Into Our Constitutional System of 

Government 
How a Bill Becomes a Law 
A Senator’s Day—An hour-by-hour reporter’s and photogra- 

pher’s account 
The Committee System—Changes Under the Democrats 
Leaders of the 84th Congress 
You and Congress—How citizens can keep in touch with 

their Congressmen 
ALSO: How Pressure Groups Influence Legislation and How 

They May Be Controlled ¢ Employees of Congress— 

Pages, Police, Clerks, etc. © Washington, Our Nation’s 

Capital e¢ Dictionary of Legislative Terms ¢ Power 

to Investigate ¢ Congressional Record e¢ Roster of 

84th Congress 











Finding the 
Right Career 


A special section in the March 23 
issue—A Career Handbook That Is 
Invaluable to Young People with 
Eyes on the Future 
Partial Contents of Finding the Right Career 
How to Choose a Career 
How to Pick the Right High School Courses for 
Your Career 
How to Analyze Your Abilities for Various Careers 
Should You Go to College? Scholarships Available 
The Best Career Opportunities Today 





* HIGH SCHOOL FORUM * 


Senior Scholastic cooperates with the New York Herald 
Tribune in conducting the annual! High School Forum for 
high school students frou 34 foreign countries from January 
to March, 1955. They will visit Washington, D. C., will 
discuss international and educational topics on radio and 
TV, and will be guests of Scholastic Magazines: at our 
offices. Interviews and special forum discussions with these 
capable young people from other lands will be published in 
Senior Scholastic. 





Aids for the Busy Teacher 


To help you use Senior Scholastic’s current affairs ma- 
terial more effectively in a busy schedule, each issue in- 
cludes these developmental aids for classroom use: 


Teacher-Prepared Teaching Guide 


With ten or more classroom subscriptions to Senior 
Scholastic, you receive a free desk copy of the Teacher 
Edition (including bound-in copy of the Student Edition). 
Each week the Teacher Edition includes a teaching guide 
for that issue with lesson plans covering the major articles 
and other important features. (See pp. 5-TG, 6-TG.) 


Scholastic Teacher 


Once a month the Teacher Edition is published as a 
full-sized magazine of 32 or more pages. The articles, all 
prepared by authorities in their field, help you keep abreast 
of what is new in education. 


Teacher-Prepared Test Materials 


“What Do You Know?” the quiz page in each issue, is 
based on the contents of the issue and employs a variety 
of testing devices aimed at developing social studies skills. 


Semester Review Test 


Near the end of each semester, a four-page semester re- 
view tést, based on materials published during the pre- 
ceding issues, is bound in with each copy of the Student 
Edition. Answers are in the Teacher Edition. (See pp. 15-18.) 


Student Achievement Awards 


Social Studies Achievement Keys—handsome 
emblems finished in gold and bronze—are 
splendid incentive builders, awarded to out- 
standing students in social studies. Supplied as 
lapel buttons for boys and necklace or bracelet 
charms for girls. Two without charge to every 
class with 20 or more subscriptions. Simply 
write “keys” in margin of the order card. 





Planned with Help 


of Teachers and Administrators 


The editorial program of Senior Scholastic is 
planned with the help of our Editorial Advisory 
Board, which consists of classroom teachers and 
supervisors. Each spring the board meets with the 
editors for a detailed critique of the editorial pro- 
gram. Members of the editorial Advisory Board 
are listed on page 3. On page 6-TG are listed the 
members of our National Advisory Council, which 
meets with the editors each spring to review and 
formulate editorial policies. 


TEACHING GUIDE p. 4 
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\osners COMMUNISM 


Freedom 
Answers Communism 


This 64-page book discusses the 
meaning of Americanism and deals 
clearly, forcefully, and concisely with 
the problems which face us in the 
contest between the free world and 
the world of communism. In 25 readable and teachable 
chapters, especially designed for study by social studies 
classes, it gives the facts about the challenge that faces us 
and inspires positive belief in the values of democracy that 
have made America great. 

Freedom Answers Communism is now available at the 
below-production cost of 10¢ per copy to schools which use 
the Scholastic Magazines. You may order as many copies as 
you require by writing “Send copies of FREEDOM 
ANSWERS COMMUNISM” on your order card. Or ask 
your principal or superintendent to purchase copies for your 
classes and school-wide use. 


These “Extras” for New Subscribers 


If you are a new subscriber or a former user of Senior 
Scholastic who did not order last term—and if your order is 
for ten or more classroom subscriptions—you will receive 
automatically without charge— 

1. One Scholastic Magazines’ 1954-55 News Map. The 
news map, in a new projection which shows land masses 
more accurately than is possible with the mercator-type pro- 
jection, is 34 by 44 inches in size, printed in seven sparkling 
colors on sturdy chart paper suitable for wall display. 

2. One copy of YOUR KEY TO UNDERSTANDING 
WORLD NEWS. One copy of this reference work of vital 
background information on U. S. and world affairs is pro- 
vided for every classroom subscription. 

Present subscribers have already received both the News 
Map and the “KEY” issue. 


SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 


An additional service of Scholastic Magazines is the 
Scholastic Writing Awards, with awards in various classi- 
fications of literary forms. The Scholastic Writing Awards 
for 1955, both Junior and Senior Divisions, will be co- 
sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company. Complete 
rules and information are available. Closing date for entries 
will be March 1, 1955. 
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A Scholastic Magazine For Your Grade Level 


If Senior Scholastic is not appropriate for the grade or 
subject you are teaching, try one of the other Scholastic 
Magazines. We invite you to write for sample copies. 
WORLD WEEK is a social studies magazine widely used 

in grades 8, 9, and 10, with particular emphasis on world 

problems. Issued weekly. : 

Subscription: 55¢ per semester. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC is widely used in grades 6, 7, and 
8. It presents a richly varied program in the English and 
social studies fields. Issued weekly. 

Subscription: 50¢ per semester. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH presents a fresh approach to the 
teaching of reading, writing, speaking, grammar, spelling, 
etc., at the high school level. Issued weekly. 
Subscription: 65¢ per semester. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, widely used in grades 9, 10, 11, 
and 12, presents the finest contemporary writing by mod- 
ern authors for use in English classes. Issued monthly. 
Subscription: 50¢ per semester, four issues. (Special com- 
bination rates when ordered with other Scholastic Maga- 
zines. See order card and announcement on this page.) 

NEWSTIME is especially designed for grades 4 and 5, and 
aims to awaken a lively interest in reading. Issued weekly. 
Subscription: 40¢ per semester. 


Senior Scholastic and Literary Cavalcade 
Make an Ideal Double-Duty Combination 
For Linking Social Studies and English 


Literary Cavalcade is a golden treasury of contemporary 


‘reading selected from the finest modern writing... for classes 


in Literature . . . Composition . . . Creative Writing. 

Each issue features a short story, play, essay, humorous 
essay, book condensation, short short story, poetry, biogra- 
phy. Plus Cavalquiz composition and reading workbook . . . 
Cavalcade Firsts, department of student writing . . . Cross- 
word Puzzle . . . picture essay . . . word origins. 

When ordered alone, Literary Cavalcade is 50 cents per 
semester. Senior Scholastic and Literary Cavalcade-ordered 
in combination per semester—90 cents. Your students save 
25 cents. Use the order card bound in this issue. 





THIS CARD WILL BRING 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
FOR ALL YOUR STUDENTS 


To order Senior Scholastic please fill in and mail 
one of these cards. Tentative orders may be revised 
within three weeks after receipt of the first issue. In 
the margin of the card, write ‘Send Social Studies 
Keys” if you wish to receive these incentive builders 
described on page 3-TG. 

Please relay the second of the two order cards te 
another teacher. 

Price: 65¢ per semester (15 weekly issues). 


This is the TEACHER EDITION of Senior Scholastic. The Weekly 
Teaching Guide appears on pp. 5-TG and 6-TG. The edition which 
students receive is found between pp. 4-TG and 5-TG. 
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Teaching Guide 
for this issue of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Automation—The Next Indus- 
trial Revolution (p. 19) 


American History, Economics 


Digest of the Article 


Automation is a word that covers a 
variety of new and old industrial de- 
velopments which have reduced the 
amount of human labor in the produc- 
tion of goods. The development was 
stimulated by World War II, when 
great progress was made in the devel- 
opment of automatic and electronic de- 
vices. It has been applied, for example, 
in the automobile industry, where it is 
now possible for an unfinished cylinder 
block to come from the foundry and 
move through a giant machine where 
it is automatically pushed, pulled, 
drilled, finished, and inspected. Only 
a handful of men are required to op- 
erate this section of the factory. 

Union leaders are concerned with the 
effects of automation on employment. 
They wish to win some control over the 
introduction of automation in industries 
where their members are employed. 

Automation is expensive to introduce, 
and it may be that the desire of the 
public for style changes will be an 
obstacle to its wide-scale introduction 
in many industries. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 
To familiarize students with the 


meaning of the term automation and 
to consider its effects on our society. 


Assignment 


1. What does the term “automation” 
mean to you? List and explain two 
examples of automation in modern in- 
dustry. 

2. Why are union leaders concerned 
with the introduction of automation in 
factories? 

8. How may the public’s interest in 
style changes affect the introduction 
of automation? 

4. Should the introduction of auto- 
mation be opposed by workers? Justify 
your answer. 


Motivation 
During the early years of the Indus- 
trial Revolution in England, workers 


smashed new machines. Were they wise 
in doing so? Why? 


Pivotal Questions 
1. What similarity do you see be- 


tween the introduction of machinery in 
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mation and social science skills. 


ferent sections of the test). 


son of results can be made. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


How can we make good use of the Semester Review Test in this issueP 
Our Semester Review Test, on pages 15-18, is an objective test which in- 
cludes a variety of skill questions, social science terms, and recall or recog- 
nition of many developments in recent American and world history. Like our 
Contemporary Affairs Test (September 22), it is intended to help us form 
an opinion of the extent to which our students have acquired current infor- 


We can administer the Semester Review Test as a class test or it can be 
answered at home. If the latter method is adopted, students should be en- 
couraged to consult back copies of Senior Scholastic in order to come as 
close to a perfect score as possible. Of course, there are other ways of using 
the test which will occur to you (for example, assigning committees to dif- 


If the class test is used, we have an opportunity of comparing results with 
the Contemporary Affairs Test. The Semester Review Test is by no means 
an “alternate form” of the Contemporary Affairs Test, but a rough compari- 


—H. L. H. 








the 18th century and the introduction 
of automation today? 

2. Should labor unions have the 
right to share control over the intro- 
duction of automation? Defend your 
point of view. 

8. What effect did World War II 
have on automation? 

4. Describe the possible effects of 
automation on our present standard of 
living. 

5. Should the further introduction of 
automation in American industry be en- 
couraged? Why? 


Summary 


What reasons have we for thinking 
that automation is a problem of the 
present rather than of the distant fu- 
ture? In your opinion, what planning 
should be undertaken in connection 
with the further introduction of auto- 
mation? 


Things to Do 

1. Have a science-minded student 
give a chalk-talk on a phase of automa- 
tion which he has investigated. 

2. The cartoonists in the class can 
try to picture the impact of automation 
on people. 


Indonesia (p. 9) 
World History 
Digest of the Article 


Indonesia is a chain of islands ex- 
tending for more than 3,000 miles 
along the Equator. Most of the 81,000,- 





000 people earn their living by farming 
the fertile soil. Rich in natural re- 
sources, the islanders produce rubber, 
quinine, pepper, tin, sugar, coffee, and 
oil. Strategically, Indonesia lies athwart 
the free world’s global lifeline between 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

Since Indonesia gained its independ- 
ence from the Dutch in 1949, the re- 
public has been threatened by civil 
strife. There is a strongly entrenched 
Communist movement. Major decisions 
have been postponed by the govern- 
ment until the results of the forthcom- 
ing national election are known. Some 
progress has been made in combating 
the illiteracy of the people. Efforts to 
encourage migration from crowded 
Java to less settled islands have met 
with scant success. 

Indonesia is beset by severe eco- 
nomic problems. It may be that con- 
tinued economic aid and technical assis- 
tance by the United States will prevent 
Indonesia from falling into the Commu- 
nist camp. 


Aim 
To help students understand the 


significance of Indonesia in the cold 
war. 


Assignment 


1. Discuss the strategic importance 
of Indonesia to the Free World in the 
Southwest Pacific. 

2. How do Indonesians make a liv- 
ing? - 


8. Describe briefly the economic, 
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political, and social problems of Indo- 
nesia. 

4. What can we do to prevent Com- 
munists from taking over Indonesia? 


Discussion Questions 


1. Study the map of Indonesia and 
surrounding countries on page 9. How 
does it help you to understand the 
strategic importance of Indonesia? 

2. A New York Times reporter who 
visited Indonesia recently described it 
as “a nation in turmoil.” Why did he 
reach that conclusion? 

3. Why is communism regarded as 
a threat to Indonesia today? 

4. What evidence is there that the 
Indonesians have made some progress 
in solving their problems since they 
won their independence from the Neth- 
erlands in 1949? 

5. How can the United States help 
to save Indonesia for the free world? 


References 
“Indonesia’s Growing Pains,” Foreign 
Policy Bulletin, Nov. 1, 53, p. 5. 
“Making a Friend of Indonesia,” 
eign Affairs, Jan. ‘54, p. 282. 
“Asia’s Prize Headache,” Saturday 
Evening Post, May 16, ’53, p. 32. 
“Indonesia: the Fabulous Experi- 
ment,” C. Hawley, Harper's, Aug., ’54, 
p. 36. 
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More Pay for Congressmen 
(p. 7) 


American History, Government, Problems 
of American Democracy 


Digest of the Article 


At present the basic pay for Senators 
and Representatives is $12,500 a year, 
with another $2,500 as an expense al- 
lowance. If basic salaries and allow- 
ances are to be increased, Congress it- 
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Colorado School Journal 
“| can’t understand it. Junior knows 
all answers on the radio quiz shows, 
but he gets ‘D’s’ on his report card.” 


it 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


January 19, 1955 


National Affairs Article: Foundations 
—What they are; how they operate; the 
charges against them; how these charges 
are answered by the foundations. 

Foreign Affairs Article: Colonialism— 
1955—A survey of the colonies still re- 
maining; nations that hold them; the 
forces of nationalism at work. 

Forum Topic of the Week: The Na- 
tional High School Debate Question: 
Resolved: That the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Are Detrimental to the Best 
Interests of the American People— 
Various aspects of this question are ex- 
plored pro and con with the points of 
view on both sides presented impar- 
tially. 


EE 


self must pass the necessary legislation. 

Those who favor an increase argue 
that salaries are not comparable to those 
of business executives; that maintaining 
two homes and campaign costs are a 
great drain; that the Congressman’s 
need to earn more money causes him to 
neglect his official duties; that low sal- 
aries are a temptation to corruption; 
that only the rich can afford to become 
Congressmen. 

Opponents argue that salary is sec- 
ondary to prestige and power to those 
who seek public office; that many Con- 
gressmen have outside sources of in- 
come; that campaign costs are exag- 
gerated; that a man of good character 
will not sell his vote regardless of 
salary; that an increase to $25,000 a 
year will not be sufficient to attract 
highly paid executives to public office. 

/ 
Things to Do 

1. Have the class assemble as the 
House of Representatives. The class 
president or a volunteer student can act 
as “Speaker of the House” to moderate 
a debate on the bill to increase basic 
salaries of Congressmen to $25,000 a 
year. The “clerk” of the House can take 
notes, outlining the argument on the 
back blackboard. These can be used as 


. a final summary. At the conclusion of 


the debate, a vote can be taken. 

2. Have the class write “practice” 
letters to their Congressmen in which 
they express an opinion on the proposal 
to increase the salaries of Congressmen. 
Letters should not exceed one side of a 
page, and the opportunity should be 
taken to correct the form of the letters. 


Key to the Cabinet (p. 11) 
American History 
Things to Do 


If students have had little oppor- 
tunity to use such basic reference works 


as the World Almanac and Information 
Please Almanac, they can consult these 
volumes for a list of current Cabinet 
members. 


First Baseman in Science (p. 6) 
Vv | Guid: , Biography 





In our “Interview of the Week,” we 
meet Dr. J. Lawrence Kulp, who heads 
the new geochemical laboratory of Co- 
lumbia University. Dr. Kulp gave up 
the promise of a career in professional 
baseball for a career in science. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What factors do you think influ- 
enced Dr. Kulp in making his decision 
to become a scientist rather than a pro- 
fessional ball player? 

2. If you were confronted with a 
similar choice, how do you think you 
would have acted? 

3. Why is it important that we train 
more scientists in the United States? 

4. What subjects do we offer in our 
school that help you to prepare for work 
in the sciences? 


Things to Do 


Prepare questions for an imaginary 
interview with Dr. Kulp. 





Answers to the Semester Quiz 
(Pages 15-18) 

I. Map Reading: 1-Formosa; 2-Philip- 
pines; 3-China; 4-Indonesia; 5-India; 6- 
southeast; 7-southeast; 8-Bay of Bengal; 
9-equator; 10-Taipeh; 11-mountainous; 12- 
0-10 degrees north; 13-strait; 14-Great 
Britain; 15-about 1,350 miles. 

II. Pros and Cons: 1-Y; 2-N; 3-N; 4-Y; 
5-Y; 6-N; 7-Y; 8-N; 9-Y; 10-N. 

III. Reading Charts: 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F; 
5-NS. 

IV. Elections of 1954: a-2; b-3; c-4; d-2; 
e-l. 

V. History Behind the Headlines: 1- 
Winston Churchill; 2-Metropolitan; 3-sub- 
ways; 4-Lewis and Clark; 5-Adams or 
Roosevelt; 6-F. D. Roosevelt; 7-Cyprus; 8- 
Antarctica; 9-Jews; 10-Suez. 

VI. Personalities Abroad: a-2; b-1; c-4; 
d-3; e-5. 

VII. Understanding a Cartoon: 1-S; 2-N; 
3-S; 4-N; 5-S; 6-S; 7-S; 8-S; 9-S; 10-N. 

VIII. World Affairs: a-1; b-2; c-3; d-4; 
e-2; f-4; g-3; h-4; i-3; j-1. 

IX. In the United States: a-4; b-2; c-3; 
d-4; e-1; f-1; g-1; h-3; i-4; j-1. 

X. Words in the News: a-4; b-3; c-l; 
d-1; e-3; f-2; g-2; h-4; i-4; j-1. 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected netWork radio and TV programs for teachers and students . 
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WEDNESDAY JANUARY 12 


10:05 a.m. (NBC) Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale: Dr. Peale, whose book, “The 
Power of Positive Thinking,” has been 
a best seller for the past 112 weeks, is 
now heard in a new 10-minute daily pro- 
gram answering letters from his listen- 
ers on matters of personal guidance. 
The problems discussed (and Dr. Peale’s 
answers) may spark some lively class- 
room discussion. 


THURSDAY JANUARY 13 


9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Pond Theatre: The 
first offering in the new series which 
replaces the Thursday night Kraft The- 
atre. (Kraft continues to present a 
weekly Wednesday night series on NBC- 
TV.) Tonight’s play is an adaptation of 
John Van Druten’s short story, “The 
Hickory Limb.” : 

(CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
— Boyer stars in “The Stuffed 

=” 

(NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: Edward G. 
Robinson ea: the part of the father, 
and Erin O’Brien Moore is the mother 
in a family drama entitled “And Son.” 
John Baer has the role of the son. Jan- 
uary 20: “The Stars Don’t Shine” features 
Teresa Wright and Phil Carey in a story 
about a criminal who sacrifices his 
safety in order to restore to health a 
person he harmed accidentally. January 
27: Melvyn Douglas and Joan Bennett 
star in a comedy entitled “Letters 
Marked Personal” about a middle-aged 
couple who suspect each other of being 
in the “romantic forties.” 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
A full-hour adaptation of the film, “Pen- 
ny Serenade.” 


SATURDAY JANUARY 15 


12:00 noon (NBC) National Farm & Home 
Hour: A feature on “Farming for Better 
Living Through Community Coopera- 
tion.” Next week, January 22, Highlights 
of the National Livestock Show from 
Denver. 

2:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) What in the World: 
Discussion of art and artifacts from the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum, by 
a panel of experts and Dr. Froelich 
Rainey, moderator. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Spectacular: The fifth 

of the Max Liebman Saturday night se- 

ries of 90-minute shows. “Naughty Ma- 
rietta,” the popular operetta, stars 

Patrice Munsel, with Alfred Drake as a 

— guest. 

700 p.m. (MBS) Chicago Theatre of the 

Air: Full-hour adaptations of the favor- 

ites of the musical comedy stage. To- 

night: Franz Lehar’s “The Merry Wi- 
dow.” January 22: Kurt Weill’s “One 

Touch of Venus.” 


SUNDAY JANUARY 16 


11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
The winter series is titled “The Indi- 
vidual and Society.” Each book chosen 
for discussion focuses on some aspect of 
man’s relation to society, and his devel- 
opment out of his specific environment. 
Dr. Lyman Bryson, who has been asso- 
ciated with the program since its start 
in 1940, continues as chairman of the 
weekly discussions, with two distin- 

ished guests each week. Today’s book: 

ark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn.” Jan- 
uary 23: “The Remembrance of Things 
Past” by Marcel Proust. January 30: 
Conrad’s “Lord Jim.” 

12:00 noon (DuMont) N. ¥. Times Youth’ 
Forum: A college panel, representing 
Amherst, Fairleigh Dickinson, City Col- 
lege of New York, and others, discuss 
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“What Problems Ahead for the 84th 
Congress?” On January 23, “Is Disarma- 


6:30 p.m. 


# priccio 


ment Possible?” is the subject and More- 
head Patterson, Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State, is the guest. January 30: 
“Can Isms Serve or Destroy Democ- 
racy?” Guest is Norman Thomas, Chair- 
man of the Postwar World Council. 


1:00 p.m. (DuMont) Johns Hopkins Science 


Review: Outstanding scientists present 
experiments and discuss the latest in- 
ventions and products of the nation’s 
laboratories. 

(MBS) CBS Symphony Orchestra: 
Boyd Neal conducts a full-hour concert 
that includes Mozart’s Overture to “The 
Magic Flute” and the Mozart Symphony 


#39. 
4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: The Uni- 


versity of Michigan’s English Language 
Institute shows how it has worked out 
new understanding of “What is lan- 
guage?” and new and more effective 
ways of teaching English to foreigners. 
In an eight-week period, foreign stu- 
dents with no knowledge of English 
learn to speak this difficult and frustrat- 
ing language of ours. January 23: A 
report from the Visual Perception Labo- 
ratory at Ohio State University shows 
how small a proportion of the sense of 
sight most people —— use, despite 
having perfect eyesight; and how, 
through proper training, personnel in 
industry, schools and military services 
have been able to double and triple their 
reading speed and comprehension. The 
film also explores some fascinating 
visual illusions, pointing to the fact 
that you cannot believe everything you 
see. January 30: The Search follows the 
day-by-day struggle of Sgt. Raymond 
Wegscheider, French war veteran, now 
a paraplegic, as he tries to achieve a 
measure of independence at New York 
University’s Institute for Physical Medi- 
cine and Rehabilitation. 


5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 


Fame: A dramatization of the life of 
Benjamin Franklin. Today’s program 
pays tribute to National Printing Week. 
(CBS-TV) You Are There: 
Dramatic re-creations of great events in 
history; today’s title is “The First Flight 
of the Wright Brothers.” January 23: 
“Susan B. Anthony Is Tried for Voting.” 
January 30: “The Tragedy of John Mil- 
ton.” 


8:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meeting: 


Now on for a full hour each Sunday 
night. Tonight’s topic is “Is Franco- 
Spain a Dependable Ally?” Cong. John 
M. Vorys (Rep., O.) is one of the speak- 
ers. 

8:30 p.m. (MBS) Oklahoma City Sym- 
phony: Guy Fraser Harrison conducts. 
The featured works are Schubert’s Sym- 
phony #4 and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Ca- 

spagnole. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) Adyentures of Sherlock 
Holmes: The new series of dramatic 
adaptations of the original stories of the 
late Sir Arthur Conan Doyle continues 
with “The Red-Headed League.” Jan- 
uary 23: “A Case of Identity.” January 
30: “The Second Stair.” 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Loretta Young: Half- 
hour filmed dramas which feature Miss 
Young in a different role each week. 
Tonight’s ‘play is entitled “Decisions.” 
January 23: “The Refinement of Ab.” 

10:05 p.m. (CBS) Mahalia Jackson Show: 
Negro spirituals and other inspirational 
selections, with Mahalia Jackson and 
the Jack Halloran quartet. 


MONDAY JANUARY 17 


8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) TV Reader’s Digest: 
A series of half-hour dramatizations 
based on articles and stories which have 
appeared in the widely-read national 
magazine, makes its debut today. The 
initial presentation will be “The Last of 


9:30 p.m. (NBC 


TUESDAY 
7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Amer- 


9:00 p.m. 


the Old Time Shooting Sheriffs,” based 
on an article by Cleveland Amory which 
appeared in July, 1950. Among the other 
properties in preparation for television 
showings are “How Chance Made Lin- 
coln President,” a teleplay by Stephen 
Longstreet based on the Reader’s Digest 
article condensed from the book “Meet 
Abraham Lincoln” by G. Lynn Summer; 
and a dramatization of the life of Mrs. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, with Martha 
Scott in the title role. 

-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: Tonight’s play is “The Cypress 
Tree” by Robert Shaw. On January 24, 
Robert Montgomery will star in an 
adaptation of “The Lost Weekend,” 
Charles Jackson’s best seller of a decade 
ago which was a prize-winning motion 
picture. 


JANUARY 18 


ica: In “A Message from Garcia,’ Don- 
ald Murphy stars as Lt. Andrew Rowan 
who is commissioned by the U. S. gov- 
ernment to take a pledge of cooperation 
to the Cuban commander when war 
with Spain threatens.. He brings back 
a strange message from Garcia to Wash- 
ington. 

:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Halls of Ivy: Tenta- 
tively scheduled for today is the episode 
entitled “The Chinese Student.” Be- 
cause of innuendoes about her race, a 
Chinese girl who has been duly elected 
to head the student council decides to 
run away from Ivy College. Ronald Col- 
man, as Dr. Hall, convinces her she 
should return. 

(NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: 
“The Double Life of Barney Peters” 
stars Gene Raymond and Bobby Dris- 
coll. A successful and somewhat domi- 
ee rediscovers the mean- 
ing of humility when a minor incident 
causes him to remember an almost for- 
gotten event in his past. January 25: 
“Not Captain Material.” The action of 
this drama takes place aboard a com- 
mercial airliner during a transatlantic 
flight in treacherous weather. Dennis 
Morgan plays the part of a co-pilot who 
risks his long-awaited opportunity to 
become Captain by making a dangerous 
landing to aid a critically ill young sol- 
dier aboard the plane. 

:330 p.m. (ABC-TV) U. S. Steel Hour: 
Celeste Holm stars in “The Bogeyman,” 
a teleplay by Francis Rosenwald. 


ADVANCE ITEMS: 


January 19, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Millionaire: Premiere of a new half- 
hour situation comedy based on fictional 
accounts of people who suddenly re- 
ceive a million dollars. 

January 19, 10:00 pm. (NBC-TV) 
General Motors Motorama: An hour- 
long display of the new cars and fore- 
casts of what is to come in automobile 
design. 

January 23, 3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) TV 
Opera Theatre: A two-hour telecast of 
“Tosca” featuring Leontyne Price. Peter 
Herman Adler conducts. 

January 25, 9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Elgin 
Hour: “Family Meeting” is a comedy 
about the converting of a friendly fam- 
ily tyrant to democratic discussion and 
procedures in the family. 

January 30, 5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
versations: filmed conversation with 
Edward Steichen, dean of American 
photography and head of the Photog- 
raphy Section at the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York. 

February 2, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Best 
of Broadway: Jackie Gleason will star 
in George Kelly’s comedy of character, 
“The Show-Off.” 


<= 
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“The Teen 


Age Book Club 


increased reading interest 


Mu” 


When I first described the Teen Age Book 


Club my students were not over-enthusiastic. 


“Wee I first described the Teen Age Book Club to my students,” a 
teacher tells us, “they were not over-enthusiastic. But they decided 

give it a try. So we sent in our first book order. That was several weeks 
ago. You should see my students now! They can hardly wait for their 
books to arrive each month. I find that they relish books in colorful paper- 
bound editions which they never would have read in hard-cover editions. 
The Club has increased reading interest in my class about 75%.” 


A UNIQUE SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


The above ome ae typifies the experience of 
thousands of teachers who find that it’s easy to 
interest young people in reading good books for 
pleasure if p have a Teen Age Book Club in 
your class. This unique service for schools, now 
in its 9th year of operation with over half a 
million membérs, provides benefits similar to 
those provided by adult book clubs—at a cost 
students can afford. Members have their choice 
each month of sixteen 25¢ and 35¢ pocket-size 
books, widely varied so each can find titles 
suited to his or her interests and reading ability. 
The Club is organized so that it can be run by 
the student members. All materials for operat- 
ing a Club are supplied free. 


BOOKS SELECTED BY EXPERTS 


Books are selected for literary merit and youth 
appeal by a board of specialists in young peo- 
ple’s reading. Many of the most popular titles 
are published by the Club exclusively for its 
members, and cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


FREE DIVIDENDS 


For every four books purchased, Club members 
may choose an additional book as a free divi- 
dend. This popular feature encourages students 
to form regular reading habits. . 


iverything you need to start 
and operate a Club. Mail coupon 
for Free Kit, including: Manval 
of Instructions, Full-color Wall 
Poster, Membership Record, TAB 
News, Order Form, Sample Book. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Now they can hardly wait : 
for their books to arrive 


each month. 


ages ere 
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TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send, without cost or ob- 
ligation, a kit of materials for 
starting a Teen Age Book Club, 
including a sample book. 

Name 
School 
Address 


City 











State 
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